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AND now we suppose they’ll be writing it “1932 A. D.,” 
meaning ‘After Deficits.” 


“I’_x_ do it your way if you’ll let me show you how,” 
seems to be France’s philosophy on international diplomacy. 


ANOTHER thing that is the matter with the country is 
that it has been on a dotted line diet too long. 


THE farmer doesn’t seem able to lift himself by his boot- 
straps, but it’s good exercise anyway. 





Tue hay crop this year is going to be a huge one—if 
you include the grass that is growing on the railroad tracks. 


THE birth control problem isn’t as much trouble as con- 
trolling those already born. 


AsoutT all one sees on a day’s outing now is a spare tire 
bobbing up and down in front of you. 


Mayse the reason the police do better in England is 
that the people they work for aren’t the same ones they 
work against. 


A BASEBALL CHALLENGE 
ASEBALL is the best game ever devised. It is the 


best game because it is the most human, the most demo- 
cratic, the fairest and the fullest of surprises. An ordinary 
chess player has no chance whatever against a good player. 
An ordinary golf player has no chance whatever against a 
good player. An ordinary bridge or poker player has no 
chance whatever against a good player. An ordinary billiard 
player has no chance whatever against a good player. Most 
games depend mainly either on skill or chance. Baseball 
involves both skill and chance—and a lot of other elements 
which put it in a class all by itself as the world’s greatest 
game of all time. Baseball can be played by almost any 
number of persons from one up. A scrub game can be got 
up anywhere. Young and old can take a turn, and girls 
can enjoy it. A cheap ball, a club grabbed up anywhere 
and a pasture for a field is all that is required. The fun 
can be as fast and furious with this sort of a set-up as in 
any of the costliest stadiums. People don’t have to be 
just onlookers—they can take part in the game and get 
the benefit. 
There is no other game that can be mentioned in the 
same breath with baseball—and we can lick anybody who 
says otherwise. 


THE world should keep at least eight kings on the job 
just to keep the pinochle decks accurate. 


America’s favorite indoor sport now seems to be dodg- 


ing facts. 
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BREtroriaL 


MORATORIUMS 


OME werds spring up overnight into wide popula: 

and flourish for a while like a cloud of locusts. ‘| 
latest example is the word “moratorium.” It gripped 1 
fancy of people who are having their financial difficulties 
and who isn’t ?—and everywhere we hear further sugy: 
tions of moratoriums, or, as some prefer, moratoria. (© 
of the many stories was to the effect that the colored po; 
lation in a Kentucky town refused to pay their grocery bi 
on the theory that ‘““Mr. Hoover has done suspendered 
debts fur a year.”” Quickly getting away from the 
of finance we have heard moratoriums suggested fo: 
phone players, politics, hay fever, mosquitoes, bootleg p. 
and hot weather. The word will probably follow 
career of other such words to the point of being overd: 
and then there will be a demand for an indefinite m 
torium on the term moratorium. 


Wuar makes China seem so uncivilized to us is the { 
that she carries on her wars without borrowing from ot 
countries. 


BIG MONEY TALKS 
O, AFTER all, those $30,000 coffins and $50,000 { 


nerals for dead gangsters are mostly myth and blut. 
Instead of gold and silver handles and plates it appears 
that cheaper and baser metals are used, and the slain racke- 
teer is buried more like an ordinary man than like a kiny. 
It is gratifying to learn this, for those very expensive fun: 
als so often reported appealed to many vain youths and 
started them thinking about turning racketeers. And the 
Scotch and near-Scotch among us will be relieved to learn 
that no such wealth was buried and wasted as they wer 
led to believe. It is painful to contemplate the throwing 
away of money during these hard times. Anyhow, thie 
pubiic does not object to the fake gold and silver coffins of 
gangsters as long as the contents are genuine gangsters. 


THE spelling of “night” is rapidly and surely changing 
to “nite.” This is going to be a great thing for those who 
could never spell it anyway. 


FIGURES DON’T LIE 
a THE Commerce Department a row breaks out be- 


tween expert economists and statisticians, and each side 
accuses the other of being millions of dollars out of the 
way in the announced figures. At least one thing becomes 
quickly and positively clear, and that is that these big 
ernment figures showing trade volume, commerce activi') 
exports and imports and such matters are not as reliable and 
trustworthy as the general public supposes. These biz 
figures are impressive; the government is behind them, and 
the individual has no means of verifying them, so they have 
been readily and regularly swallowed as issued. But while 
mathematics may be an exact science the men who prepa: 
statistics are quite human and subject to error. It may 
true that “figures don’t lie,” but an awful lot of lying 
done with them. That, at least, is the substance of a cei 
brated conclusion reached by Mark Twain. Government 
statisticians should do their quarreling in private. 


CONSUMPTION seems to have declined all along the lin 
Usually by this time of the year the At!antic ocean 
swa'lowed up at least a half dozen flyers. 
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Senators Wrangle Over Tariff Facts 


OYS itching for a 
b fight but just a lit- 

tle fearful about 
taking the plunge work 
themselves up to the point by a vocif- 
erous series of threats and counter- 
threats, dares and counter-dares. Sen- 
ators are now in the very midst of 
the same process over the present 
tariff law. 

“It is all wrong; it caused the de- 
pression,” shouted the Democrats. 
“Would you lower the standard of 
living of American workers by low- 
ering tariff rates at the next session?” 
sneeringly asked the Republicans. “We 
certainly will, if we have a chance,” 
replied the Democrats; “we want to 
win back the trade and friendship of 
foreign nations.” Then would come 
a telling Republican taunt: “You seem 
to be working hand-in-hand with for- 
eign interests and the international 
bankers.” To which the Democrats 
would counter with: “We are working 
to save the country from Joe Grundys 
and Reed Smoots; from privileged 
classes, trusts and monopolies who 
seek to increase the cost of everything 
fhe poor man needs.” Right here the 
Republicans would make their most 
disturbing thrust—a sort of ultima- 
tum: “Now tell us just what specific 
rates you would like to have lowered; 
name the articles.” 


That was the final jibe of Republi- 
can Leader Watson in his tariff tiff 
with Democratic Leader Robinson, 
only he put some barbs on it by nam- 
ing some Arkansas products and ask- 
ing the Arkansas senator if he would 
lower the duties on them—on bauxite 
ore, for instance, or on kaolin, casein, 
rice, Jong-staple cotton, or vegetable 
oils. “The tariff consists of items, not 
generalities,” remarked the Indiana 
senator. He also called attention to 
the fact that of the 1,100-odd changes 
made in existing rates by the Smoot- 
Hawley act there were 235 decreases 
and 890 increases, while more than 
2,100 items in the Fordney-McCum- 
ber act remained unchanged. 

Dickinson of Iowa and Harrison of 
Mississippi decided, after taking a few 
shots at each other through their re- 
spective national committees, that a 
debate on the subject over the radio 
would be the thing, and it was so ar- 
ranged. Fletcher of Florida put a 
sort of vindictive note in the fuss by 
suggesting that Congress proceed to 
reduce protection for those industries 
in which wage slashing had occurred. 


Question is Hotly Debated in Recess of Congress 
and Rapidly Made into a Burning Political Issue 


Bingham of Connecticut tallied with 
the suggestion that the Tariff Com- 
mission be requested to reduce those 
rates immediately. Smoot of Utah, 
the high priest of high tariff, got into 


RATES COMPARED 


1930 1922 1913 
per cent per cent per cent 


Sauerkraut .... 50 35 25 
Pepper 5clb 2clb iclb 
Cotton cloth 

bleached (48) 29.80 25 20 
Cotton shirts .. 45 35 30 
Linoleum 

(inlaid) 42 35 35 
Wools (scoured) 37c lb 3lc lb Free 
Wool hose 50c lb 45c lb None 

& 50% & 50% 

Carpets, rugs .. 60 55 
Rayon noils ... 10 
Rayon yarn.... 5: 50 
Brooms (straw) 15 
Toilet brushes 

(ornamented) 6 45 
Matches 8c gr 
Leather shoes , 2 Free 
Leather 

gloves $6dz pr 55dz pr None 
Violin bow hair 40 Free’ Free 
Clams Free Free 








Free 








the fray when George of Georgia, who 
also knows his tariff, suggested a 
“tariff disarming.” “What rates would 
you lower?” was the question. George 
answered: “I am pleased to specify,” 
and he said sugar—an article in which 
the Utah senator is supposed to be 
deeply interested. He charged that 
an average rate of 77 per cent was 
imposed on this household necessity, 
as compared with an average of 34 per 
cent for agriculture; 31 per cent for 
chemicals; 35 per cent for metals and 
only 16 per cent for wood and wood 
manufactures. 

On the outside of Congress, too, the 
battle of words was waged. One voice, 
which may be described as partly in- 
side and partly out, was that of Ed- 
win A. Halsey, secretary to the Sen- 
ate minority, who said in an address 
that during the consideration of the 
Smoot-Hawley bill the leading econ- 
omists of the country, more than a 
thousand in number, collaborated in 
a protest against the passage of the 


bill, stating many rea- 
sons why it should not 
become a law—‘and 
these prophecies have 
literally come true.” Everybody ad- 
mits that foreign trade has fallen off, 
but there is much disagreement as to 
the cause. Assistant Secretary of 
Commerce Klein said it was due to 
the economic depression, and he cit- 
ed the fact that for the first quarter 
of this year whereas dutiable articles 
from Europe fell off 33 per cent arti- 
cles free of all duties declined 41 per 
cent. On the other hand Vice Presi- 
dent Mooney of General Motors Ex- 
port Corp. upon returning from Eu- 
rope declared the tariff had made it 
difficult to sell American automobiles 
there. At Bienne, Switzerland, it was 
reported that 15,000 people swore 
never to buy another article from the 
United States. They were angered at 
the increased duty on watches. Op- 
ponents of the present tariff assert 
that such a spirit has been engendered 
among practically all foreign nations. 
One of the largest flour makers was 
reported as saying that he could not 
sell American flour in any European 
country except Holland and Denmark, 
Whether Canada retaliated or not she 
raised duties so high last September 
as to stop import of some commodi- 
ties from the United States. One re- 
sult of the Canadian legislation was 
that about 80 American branch fac- 
tories have been established in Can- 
ada since then. 

It will be remembered that the 1930 
tariff makers proclaimed as a guiding 
principle “the differences in cost of 
production here and abroad.” Chair- 
man H. E. Miles of the Fair Tariff 
League pointed out as an example of 
the “dishonesty” of the act that watch 
hands coated with radium cost one 
cent each and are taxed six cents each 
—or 600 per cent of total cost. 

In spite of Senator Robinson’s prom- 
ise to undertake a revision of the bill 
the next session, Senator Smoot, head 
tariff maker, assured the country there 
would be no tariff legislation then. 
“Never,” he said, “has a tariff bill been 
enacted during a session immediately 
preceding a presidential election.” He 
further pointed out that the thing 
would have to start in the House, 
where Robinson has no say, and he 
reminded his Democratic friends that 
while they might get aid from the 
Progressives it was only with the help 
of Democratic votes that the Smoot- 
Hawley bill passed. 
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WICKERSHAM SLAMS COPS 
. NOTHER Wickerslam, eighth in 


the series to appear in print, 

hit the American police system, 
and the police, squarely between the 
eyes. Policemen are, to a large ex- 
tent, it was said, incapable and dis- 
honest, and the chiefs are so tied up 
with politics that they could do little 
better if they would. Intelligence 
tests indicated 75 per cent of the police 
are without mental qualifications for 
the job. The average term of a police 
chief is a little less than two and 
a half years. There is a lot of “un- 
derstanding” between the police and 
criminals—and the politicians. It was 
pointed out that the police usually 
know all the principal gangsters in 
every city, but let them go ahead with 
their business. A few things were 
found for praise. Milwaukee with 
two police chiefs in 46 years was said 
to be the cleanest city. Detroit was 
praised for its system of communica- 
tion through radio cars. Many cities 
were specifically and pointedly criti- 
cized. Attached to the report was a 
127-page study by three experts, head- 
ed by August Vollmer, professor of 
police administration at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. Following the pub- 
lication of the report the White House 
made public an appeal from Mr. Wick- 
ersham for an additional $50,000 with 
which to complete a survey of the 
It was said half of 
the amount was already pledged by 
the Rockefeller Foundation, and that 
the sum, if completed, would be turn- 
ed over to the American Law Insti- 
tute to do the work. 





MUSCLE SHOALS LEASE SOUGHT 


At an organization meeting of the 
Muscle Shoals commission, appointed 


PICAL TOPICS 








by the President and the states of Ala- 
bama and Tennessee, it was announc- 
ed that bids for the government’s 
$150,000,000 plant there would be re- 
ceived in Washington beginning Sep- 
tember 1. It was specified that the 
project was to be operated “in the 
interest of fertilizer production and 
of agriculture.” In the meantime sub- 
committees of the commission will 
hold a series of six hearings in as 
many cities of Tennessee and Alabama 
to give interested parties an oppor- 
tunity to appear. President Edward 
A. O’Neal of the American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation announced that his 
organization would submit a bid for 
the whole property. 


GANGSTER WAR 

With Al Capone in Chicago deciding 
not to go to jail voluntarily after all, 
the main front of the war between 
gangsters and citizens shifted to New 
York where gunmen in an arsenal on 
wheels mowed down five children 
and stirred to new heights of resent- 
ment and clean-up threats the mayor 
and the police commissioner. Judge 
G. M. Curtis in Brooklyn suggested 
“hanging some of these people to lamp 
posts,” but while armored police cars 
were being photographed with re- 
peating shotguns poked out the win- 
dows the gangsters coolly murdered 
a few more victims and left them on 
the streets for the police to bury. A 
raid of the gangsters’ “battle station” 
resulted in finding some guns and a 
lot of liquor, but the “machine gun 
arsenal” had been moved away. De- 
troit claimed to have practically clean- 
ed out racketeers in an 18-months 
drive following the killing of Radio 
Announcer Buckley, but while Chi- 
cago was busy with the Capones— 





Secretary of War Hurley on Inspection Tour of Muscle Shoals 
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(Ralph was sent up for three yea; 
gangsters went their booming w, 
killing, for instance, Ely Orr, sec; 
tary of a newspaper delivery uni: 
The “king of bombers,” too, was fre. 
from a charge of vagrancy when 

showed a receipt for $500 income | 
payment. The public has little « 
fidence in juries trying gangsters, 

they are so often “cowed or corru 
ed,” and the federal government 1) 
move indirectly—so a solution is | 
yet in sight. 


CUTTING MINE WAGES 


When the Colorado Fuel and |; 
Co., controlled by the Rockefeller 
terests, served notice with the st 
industrial commission of an intend 
wage cut of 20-.per cent—reduci 
miners’ pay from $6.52 to $5.25 a « 
—there were protests from sever: 
directions. The main one was mac 
by Miss Josephine Roche, presic 
and principal owner of the Mount: 
Fuel Co., second in size to the Rock: 
feller company in that state, who « 
cried the effect of wage cuts and whi 
promised to maintain the wages of 
her union workers, which average ; 
dollar a day more than Rockefeller’s 
miners. To this plea Matthew Woll! of 
the American Federation of Labor 
added his voice, declaring “the re; 
need is for general and widespread 
increases in wages.” Both referred to 
strikes and violence in the past which 
had cost several lives in that regi: 
Rockefeller company officials = said 
they were forced to the cut by “coi- 
petitive conditions and the general 
situation in the coal industry.” Five 
other large coal companies in the 
state also reduced wages at the same 
time, some below the scale adopted 
by the Rockefeller concern. 


FIGHTING THE HOPPERS 


If it is not one thing in a poor 
farmer’s life it is another it seems. 
This year it is those in the Nort! 
west who are specially hard hit. Fi 
sides the drought, which has reduce’! 
the yield to about 35 per cent of noi- 
mal, the two Dakotas, Montana, Iow:, 
Minnesota and Nebraska have great- 
ly suffered from one of those stranx 
plagues of nature—this time in th 
form of grasshoppers. Clouds of these 
insects pass over a field and leave Iil- 
tle behind them that is green. There 
were fantastic tales of gloves, cloth- 
ing, pitchfork handles and wagon 
tongues being devoured. One farmer, 
it was said, sent his flock of turkeys 
against them. 





They came back ful! 
of hoppers—but minus their feathers. 
A flock of gulls—the birds that saved 
the early Mormons—did more damace 
and suffered less. President Hoover 
directed the Agriculture Departmen! 
agencies in fighting the pests, bul 
though $15,000,000 of drought relic! 
funds remained it was a questlol 
whether or not that sum could 
used. The most efficacious weapo! 
used against the grasshoppers Ww: 
poisoned bran moistened with mo- 
lasses. But in spite of opposition th: 
swarms developed into the flyin+ 
stage, and since they can fly about +" 
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miles a day there was said to be little 
hope to get full control of them this 
season. 


COTTON CRISIS 

With wheat having sunk on the 
Chicago exchange to a new low level 
or less than 48 cents a bushel, while 
corn was boosted up to nearly a quar- 
ter of a dollar higher, action and at- 
tention became centered on cotton 
fora While. The suggestion, apparent- 
ly originated by Ambassador Sackett 
in Germany, that that country be aid- 
ed further by being allowed to buy 
Farm Board cotton and wheat on long- 
term credits stirred up a vociferous 
protest from Southern congressmen. 
They insisted that the government 
hold its 1,300,000 bales and let Ger- 
many buy from this year’s crop. One 
cotton company said their German 
orders had been canceled since the 
suggestion was made. At Austin, Tex., 
the Cotton Conference called by Gov- 
ernor Sterling urged restricted acre- 
age and a campaign to increase the 
use of cotton. A bill was introduced 
in the Texas legislature to prevent the 
planting of land in cotton two years 
in succession, and hope was expressed 
by the conferees that the big state’s 
example would be followed by others. 
Concerted advertising of cotton was 
another remedy proposed. 


GOVERNOR CLOSES OIL WELLS 


Governor “Alfalfa Bill” Murray of 
Oklahoma closed by executive order 
all but the “stripper” oil wells in the 
state, invoked martial law and called 
out 100 national guardsmen to main- 
fain military control “against all or- 
ders whatsoever except an order from 
the president or the Supreme Court 
of the United States.” The governor 
was a little tardy in carrying out his 
closing threat, but when the Sinclair 
and other big purchasing companies 
refused to meet his price of $1 a bar- 
rel he sent out his oil representative, 
Cicero Murray, with a colonel’s com- 
mission to act. Some of the large 
companies closed voluntarily, after 


having quickly completed _ their 
month’s runs under the proration 
laws. It was estimated that about 


7,500 oil workers would be thrown 
out of jobs. Purchasing companies 
prepared to appeal to the courts, in 
spite of the governor’s martial law 
precaution and anti-court orders. The 
dynamic governor had already an- 
nounced that his next campaign would 
be to lower the price of bread by hav- 
ing baking done in penal institutions. 


——__—_______e—=a eo ——™ 


SHEEZA MARRIED WOMAN SAYS 

Blondes were invented to keep married 
life from running smoothly. 

The average man kicks more from habit 
than from necessity. 

Most married men are lucky that they 
have a wife to make up their minds for 
them. 

A dumb-bell is a husband who is always 
thinking of the right excuse at the wrong 
time. 

Alimony keeps many a wedding from 
turning out to be a total loss. 


~ 
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PEOPLE TALKED ABOUT 





A SOCIALIST SEES SOCIALISM 


HE world was not disappointed 
in receiving its expected enter- 
tainment from the _ visit of 

George Bernard Shaw and Lady Astor 
to Soviet Russia. The 75-year-old 
British author and socialist, Lord and 
Lady Astor, the latter’s son, and the 
Earl of Lothian (formerly Lloyd 
George’s secretary) spent nine days 
of intensive sightseeing and conversa- 
tions with notables in the Soviet 
Union. 

Shaw, a parlor rebel and revolu- 
tionist at heart, went through the 
whole performance with keen relish. 
On his 75th birthday the Russians 
held a great meeting in his honor in 
the chamber of columns where the 
state trials are held. 

“IT was a communist before Lenin 
was born,” Shaw told the Soviets, 
“and now that I have seen Russia I 
am more of a communist than ever.” 
He declared that he was confident that 
Russia would succeed in its commu- 
nist experiment, and when it does the 
other countries “will follow you fast.” 
Pointing to Lord and Lady Astor and 
their son, Shaw said that they were 
very rich and great landowners. “It 
is not their fault,” he added, “but the 
fault of the English proletariat for 
not having taken it away from them.” 
The audience applauded vociferously 
when the aged British man of letters 
addressed them as “Tovarishi,” mean- 
ing comrades. He said it was the 
only Russian word he knew. 

Standing at the tomb of Lenin in 
Red Square in Moscow, G. B. S. ob- 
served: “Henceforth Napoleon’s tomb 
ranks second instead of first in human 
interest.”. When he was told that a 
little red church near a cathedral in 
the Kremlin, where the czars wor- 
shiped, would be destroyed to make 
way for more important buildings, he 
said sharply: “Then, I think they’d 
better have a five-year esthetic plan.” 
“But,” he quickly added, “if a revolu- 
tion like this had happened in Amer- 
ica, England or France, they would 
have looted everything. Such churches 
and art treasures as these here in the 
Kremlin would not have been left 
untouched as they have been here.” 


Lady Astor interrupted the sage. 
“If you stand here soliloquizing,” she 
said as she led him away by the arm, 
“we won’t cover the ground.” 

The big event was a two-hour audi- 
ence with Joseph Stalin himself. That 
Russia regarded Shaw’s visit as im- 
portant and as an excellent oppor- 
tunity for spreading favorable propa- 
ganda was evidenced by the fact that 
Shaw talked with the “iron man of 
Kremlin” for two hours, an interview 
unparalleled in length since Stalin 
took the helm. When the great sa- 
tirist emerged from the interview 
newspapermen crowded around him 
to learn what had been said. All the 








satisfaction Shaw would give them 
was that “Stalin has a black mus- 
tache.” Whether by coincidence or 
design, he wore a deep red necktie 
on the occasion. 

Shaw boasted that he had never 
gone to a horse race in his life, but 
he attended one in Moscow. On the 
way to the track he slyly observed to 
his Russian hosts: “I suppose there 
will be only one horse in the race 
since there is no competition in a 
socialist state.” 

But at the race the tired old man, 
exhausted from too much sightseeing, 
fell asleep. His chin sank down on 
his chest and Lady Astor, with loving 
solicitude, fanned away the flies from 
his bewhiskered face with a bright 
colored scarf. He looked for the world 
like a patriarch from the pages of the 
Old Bible. Everywhere one could 
hear the people murmur in Russian, 
“What a noble old man.” 

A few days later, back in England, 
rested and bubbling over with en- 
thusiasm for Soviet Russia, Shaw serv- 
ed notice on his country: “We are fid- 
dling away our time talking nonsense 
and acting foolishly while the Soviets 
are outstepping us in setting their 
house in order... Stalin and his com- 
missars have the right idea about the 
future, while our ideas, especially in 
England, are so old-fashioned and out- 
dated that, unless we alter them, there 
is no future for us—only a regretted 
past ... Russia is going to be the 
first country to revive from the gen- 
eral mess because they have no bank- 
ers, capitalists, brokers, money grub- 
bers, manipulators or middlemen of 
any sort. The Russians are all work- 
ers and producers.” 





mennecsigndiaatininamataa 
“THIS IS THE LIFE” 

This is the time of the year when peo- 
ple gather around campfires and burn 
their feet and hands, sit on uncomfortable 
logs and slip off and sprain their arms, 
back and legs, slap at myriads of mos- 
quitoes and then go back home and lie 
about what. a dandy time they had! 


———_——_—_-—>o—_—_—_—_—_—- 


HAY FEVER AND ASTHMA CAUSE 
DISCOVERED 


Those who suffer from hay fever or 
bronchial asthma will be gratified to learn 
that at last science has succeeded in dis- 
covering the basic cause of these two 
maladies. 

Fortunately for all who suffer from 
these diseases a way has also been found 
to overcome this basic cause in the in- 
dividual instead of merely treating the 
surface symptoms, as has been done in 
the past. 

Because of this discovery, thousands of 
people have been freed of their asthma 
and hay fever. 

Full information and an important book- 
let on the discovery of the cause of hay 
fever and bronchial asthma will be sent 
free to readers of this publication. Simply 
write Dept. 7004, Fugate Company, 126 S. 
Meridian St., Indianapolis, Ind.—Adv. 
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WITHDRAWING FROM HAITI 


Although the American treaty of oc- 
cupation of Haiti does not expire un- 
til 1936, the first step has already been 
taken to end American occupation in 
accordance with the recommenda- 
tions of the Forbes commission. Dr. 
Dana G. Munro, American minister at 
Port au Prince, and Abel Leger, Hai- 
tian foreign minister, signed an agree- 
ment transferring the treaty depart- 
ment of the Haitian government from 
American to Haitian control, effective 
October 1, which is the beginning of 
the fiscal year. The agreement further 
provides for the abrogation of the ac- 
cord of 1918 under which the Haitian 
government obligated itself to com- 
municate all proposed laws relating 
to the treaty of 1915 to the American 
representative before presenting them 
to the legislature. 


TOSCANINI IN RAGE 


Arturo Toscanini, noted Italian 
maestro who is directing the Bayreuth 
festival, lost his tempo while rehears- 
ing a memorial performance in honor 
of the late Siegfried Wagner. The 
temperamental director broke his 
baton in two, threw the pieces on the 
floor with violence, strode out of the 
hall in a rage and failed to show up 
for the memorial performance. The 
next day, refreshed by a night’s sleep 
and recovered from the nervous strain, 
Toscanini resumed his functions as 
director of the festival. Those close 
to the famous musician have noted 
that he has not been himself since his 
tilt with the Fascists in Italy who 
disciplined and annoyed him for re- 
fusing to play the Fascist anthem as 
the opening number of one of his 
programs. 


FAT COOK FIRED 


When the Arctic submarine Nauti- 
lus with Sir Hubert Wilkins in com- 
mand sailed from Bergen to Trom- 
soe, Norway, on its way to the polar 
regions the captain’s American cook 
was left behind. The cook said that 
he had been supplanted by a Nor- 
wegian cook because he was getting 
so fat that Sir Hubert thought it would 
be difficult for him to escape over 
the ice in the event it became neces- 
sary. 


GANDHI NO SAINT 


In an address made at the dedica- 
tion of a new Hindu temple at Ahmed- 
abad Mahatma Gandhi disclaimed any 
status as a saint or holy man. “I take 
a thousand times greater interest in 
my work as a reformer than in poli- 
tics,” the Hindu nationalist leader de- 
clared. “If I dabble in politics, it is 
only to stimulate my social activities.” 
India’s failure to obtain self-govern- 
ment, he said, is in a large measure 
due to the sins committed by the Hin- 
dus against the “untouchables,” or out- 
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casts. He asked that the 70,000,000 
untouchables, who are despised as the 
filth of the earth, be admitted into all 
Hindu temples. “It’s the memory of 
these sins which led me include the 
removal of untouchability as a plank 
in the Nationalist reform. God recog- 
nizes no difference between the high- 
caste Brahman and the sweeper, and 
neither should human beings. We shall 
not be fit for independence until we 
make ‘untouchables’ equal with our- 
selves.” 


LATEST IN DIPLOMACY 

Crowds gathered in the main rail- 
way station in Budapest were amazed 
when M. Pallier, Czechoslovakian min- 
ister to Hungary, got off a train clad 
in nothing but a rather noisy pair of 
pajamas. His clothes, he told the 
police, had been stolen on the sleep- 
ing car during the night. They were 
later found in a wheat field along the 
railway track, with the minister’s 
purse missing. 


CHICKENS COMING HOME 

King Carol, the amatory king of 
Rumania, in order to squelch persist- 
ent rumors about his marital status, 
issued a statement to the foreign press 
in which he declared that former 
Queen Helen’s divorce was absolute 
and final. It seems that the young 
king, formerly so callous to public 
opinion on the subject of his private 
morals, is beginning to smart under 
the continual lashing which he re- 
ceives in the newspapers. He hopes 
that his formal statement will spare 
him further unpleasantness in this re- 
spect. Friendship between him and 
the lovely Greek princess who had 
too much self-respect to return to a 
man who had disgraced himself, even 
though he was a king, will continue 
“unclouded,” according to the mon- 
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of Spanish bullfighter and horse thrown 
into air by charging bull. 


arch. There remains between them, 
he said, the bond of parenthood, 
“which every father and mother wil! 
appreciate.” He said nothing of the 
bond between him and Mme. Labrino, 
the morganatic wife whom he eas! 
aside after she had borne him a son. 
Nor did he refer to Mme. Lepescu, the 
Jewess for whom he deserted Helen. 


LAND OF TITLES 

Everybody, rich or poor, in Denmark 
holds titles. Wouldn’t it seem pecul- 
iar if we commenced to address our 
friends and neighbors as Mr. Million- 
aire Petersen, Mr. Horsedealer Smith, 
Mr. House-Owner Jones, Mr. Sailor 
Jenkins, etc., etc.? But the Danes do 
as a matter of fact, and they can’t 
seem to get along without this system. 


ESPERANTISTS MEET 

When the 23rd International Es- 
peranto Congress was held in Cracow, 
Poland, all speeches and proceedings 
were in Esperanto, the proposed uni 
versal language given to the world by 
Professor Zamenhof of Warsaw in 
1887. Representatives from the Polish 
government and many other nations 
attended the congress. 


EARLY FLYER HONORED 


The people of Brazil commemorated 
the 222nd anniversary of the first 
flight made by man by laying the cor- 
nerstone of a monument at Rio de 
Janeiro to Bartholomew Gusmao and 
other Brazilian airmen. Gusmao was 
a priest born in Pernambuco in th¢ 
17th century who invented an aero- 
stat in which he made a flight in Lis 
bon before the King of Portugal. HH 
died, neglected and extremely poor, 
in Toledo, Spain, where he was buried. 
Plans are under way in Brazil for th: 
transfer of the remains to his nativ 
land. 


BEAUTY MARRIES BOSS 


London society was taken somewhal 
by surprise by the marriage of th 
Marquis of Reading, former vicero) 
of India and prominent statesman, t' 
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Stella Charnaud, who has been his 
secretary for several years. The mar- 
quis is 70 while his wife is 37. Stella 
Charnaud has a wide reputation as a 
beauty, musician and linguist, and she 
was often referred to as “the most re- 
markable woman in London.” An 


American business firm a few years 
ago offered her a salary of. $25,000, 
but she preferred to remain at her 
post as private secretary to the Mar- 
quis of Reading. 


SS 


MALAY HOG LATIN 

Perhaps the strangest language in 
the world is that adopted by natives 
of Johore, on the Malay peninsula, and 
used by them only when they are in 
search of camphor. 

The camphor tree grows abundant- 
ly in certain parts of the peninsula, 
but not all of them contain camphor 
crystals and the product of these trees 
is of much better quality than that 
obtained froni the camphor laurel of 
Formosa and Japan. The latter pro- 
duces the more common commercial 
camphor. 

There is a belief among the Malay- 
ans that each species of the tree has 
a spirit or divinity which presides 
over it, known as Bisan, which means, 
literally, “a woman,” and this spirit 
is supposed to jealously guard the 
tree from those in search of it. They 
also believe that Bisan understands 
the language of both Malay and Jakun, 
so in order to deceive her they have 
formulated a sort of “hog Latin,” a 
mixture of reversed native words, and 
with this jargon, so they think, they 
are able to completely confuse the 
spirit. 

Incidentally, the Jakuns who hunt 
camphor are one of the wildest peo- 
ples, but are entirely inoffensive. They 
live together with monkeys, dogs, cats, 
and innumerable fowl, in perfect har- 
mony. Their only unusual accom- 
plishment is the establishment of the 
camphor language. 


—_— Oo 


RENO RING 
Of interest to the newly divorced 
is the “Reno ring” (page Messrs. Hix 
and Ripley!). It is worn instead of 
the wedding ring—which is usually 
thrown into one of Reno’s creeks on 
receiving the decree—and is made of 
platinum with black enamel bands. 
Engraved on the inside is a little 
Streak of lightning and the word, 
“Free.” 
ee — 

THEY LOOK FUNNY, DON’T THEY? 
Austins. 

Those Empress Eugenie hats on women. 
June brides in Reno. 

Flappers’ feet at the beaches. 

'wins crammed into a baby carriage 
bought for one. 

Women spatting over bridge prizes. 

{n auto route without a detour. 

\ couple parked by roadside and not 
necking, 

——._ —__~~-. oo 

Many people have a habit of doing a 
thing twice to get it done once 


FOREIGN TABS 


Cuba 


Persident Machado declares state of 
siege in Havana province after several 
persons are killed in uprising supposedly 
promoted by former President Menocal 
who was ordered arrested and whose three 
brothers and son, along with many other 
influential persons, are imprisoned in 
Cabanas Fortress. 

China 

Shih Yu-san rebellion in north collapses 
and anti-communist campaign in south 
reaches stage of guerrilla warfare. 

National government orders business 
men to use Chinese language on posters, 
billboards and in advertisements on pain 
of being reprimanded for lack of pa- 
triotism for using foreign languages. 

Yangtse river reaches highest flood mark 
in 61 years and billions of families are 
homeless in Hunan and other provinces. 


Ethiopia 
Emperor Haile Selassie of Ethiopia in- 
forms Anti-Slavery and Aborigines Pro- 
tection Society of London that he will 
soon abolish serfdom in his dominion and 
free 2,000,000 slaves. 


Germany 

After interruption of three weeks banks 
throughout Germany are fully opened to 
permit depositors to have full access to 
deposits. 

President Hindenburg rebukes Prussian 
government of Premier Otto Braum for 
compelling Prussian newspapers to pub- 
lish political manifesto denouncing pleb- 
iscite for dissolution of Diet and advising 
voters to stay away from polls. 

Communists and extreme nationalists 
fail in attempt to have Prussian Diet dis- 
solved by plebiscite. Parties backing dis- 
solution polled only 9,793,000 votes as 
against the 13,449,000—majority of all 
qualified voters in Prussia—which was re- 
quired to carry the proposal. 

Chancellor Bruening and Foreign Min- 
ister Curtius return to Berlin after making 
two days courtesy visit to Mussolini in 
Rome. Italian dictator promised return 
visit in near future. 


Colombia 
Stability of government of President 
Isidro Ayora is threatened by striking 
students who clash with police at uni- 
versity of Guayaquil. 


Italy 
While King Victor Emmanuel and Queen 
Elena are in Genoa to launch new liner 
Rex bomb explodes in heart of business 
district and shatters windows of hotel 
room occupied by Duke of Abruzzi. 


Hungary 
Premier Bethlen announces that Hun- 
garian financial crisis has been temporari- 
ly relieved by $34,000,000 loan granted by 
group of international banks. 


Spain 
Parliamentary commission studying pro- 
posed new republican constitution decides 
to present bill to Cortes calling for ex- 
pulsion of religious orders from Spain and 
confiscation or nationalization of church 
property. 


Switzerland 


Benk for International Settlements at 
Basel authorizes three months extension 
of its share in $100,000,000 rediscount 
credit to Germany 


This modernistic building, which retains 

little of the pagoda influence, was erected 

in Japan to commemorate coronation of 
Emperor Hirohito. 


‘ Russia 

Soviet government grants privileges to 
professional and brain workers equal to 
those hitherto enjoyed only by factory 
workers. 

Foreign Commissar Litvinoff sends 
Polish ambassador note suggesting ex- 
change of information on armaments be- 
tween Poland and Russia. 


Japan 


Clyde Pangborn and Hugh Herndon, 
American flyers, announce in Tokyo that 
they abandoned attempt to beat Post and 
Gatty’s record around world after their 
plane was damaged in landing in Siberia. 


India 
More than 30 persons are 
wounded in riots between Hindus and 
Moslems at Bombay meeting called to 
approve Gandhi’s plan for settlement of 
communal problem. 


seriously 


Australia 
Legislature of New South Wales re- 
duces by from eight to 33 per cent salaries 
of government employees earning from 
$1,000 to $7,500 a year, 


_ Oo 


OUTDOING CALIFORNIA 


Honolulu is so healthy that people don’t 
usually die there, but when they do they 
phone in advance to Henry H. Williams, 
1374 Nuuanu St., phone number 1408, and 
he arranges the after-details. If you are 
a tourist and wish to be interred in your 
own plot on the mainland, Williams will 
embalm you; or he will arrange all de- 
tails for interment in Honolulu. Don’t 
leave the Paradise of the Pacific for any 
other, but if you must, let your friends 
talk it over with Williams.—lFrom the 
Mid-Pacific Magazine. 
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WILLIE JONES RIMES 


It ain’t the fozzled drive 
That breaks a golfer’s 
It’s just the two-foot putt 
That circles around the 


soul; 


hole! 
= eee 


A system is something that 


contract bridge game. 


spoils a 
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HAY FEVER AND ASTHMA SUFFERERS 


Send your name and address, stating 
trouble to D. J. Lane, 449 Lane Bldg., St 
Marys, Kans., for a regular $1.25 bottle of 
his treatment on Free Trial, Pay when sat- 
isfied. If not you owe nothing.—Adv 
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Sidelights on The Senate 


Pathfinder Readers are Furnished First-Hand Information 
About “Greatest Deliberative Body in the World” 


eral government — legislative, 
executive and judicial—are vest- 
ed, after a fashion, in the Senate. This 
is pointed out by Colonel Edwin A. 
Halsey, who ought to know, being the 
energetic secretary of the Senate mi- 
nority. As one of the branches of 
Congress the Senate exercises legisla- 
tive power; under the constitutional 
mandate requiring the Senate’s advice 
and consent to nominations by the 
president, it exercises executive power, 
and, when the Senate sits as a court 
of impeachment, it exercises judicial 
power. 
The Senate is organized along po- 
litical lines. Colonel Halsey explains: 


\ LL the three powers of the fed- 


The vice president of the United States 
is president of the Senate and, as presiding 
officer, is addressed as “Mr. President.” 

The senators are seated according to 
political affiliation—the Republicans to 
the left of the vice president and the 
Democrats to his right, divided by a wide 
aisle. Each senator has his individual 
desk, and desirable seats are occupied ac- 
cording to length of service. Thus, most 
of those with many years of service are 
seated along or near the center aisle. 

The majority party in the Senate has a 
majority on all committees and the chair- 
man is usually that member of the ma- 
jority party with the most years of serv- 
ice on the committee. 


BILLS 


At the proper time during a session a 
senator may rise and offer a bill. The bill 
is then referred to the committee which 
is authorized to consider the subject mat- 
ter of the bill. Before it is considered. it 
is usually referred to that department of 
the government, whose functions embrace 
the subject of the bill, for an opinion. 
When this is received the bill is laid be- 
fore the committee for consideration. The 
senator sponsoring the bill may appear 
and witnesses be heard, then in closed or 
executive session the committee deter- 
mines by majority vote whether to make a 
favorable or unfavorable report, and 
whether the bill shall be reported as in- 
troduced or. with amendment. Whatever 
the decision, the report is made by a mem- 
ber of the committee, and the bill goes 
on the calendar of the Senate. Once on 
the calendar, its future is determined by 
ils general importance and by the interest 
taken by one or more senators. 


FILIBUSTERS 


The passage of a bill may be defeated, 
and is always delayed, by a filibuster con- 
ducted by one senator or a group of sen- 
ators. A filibuster is waged by using all 
sorts of parliamentary tactics to delay 
a vote until the sponsors of the bill are 
compelled to let it go over. One filibuster 
lasted for 28 days before it wore out and 
the bill passed. On one day, during a 
filibuster, the roll was called 36 times. As 
a roll call takes about 10 minutes, six 
hours were taken up. 

According to the rules of the Senate, a 
senator having obtained recognition may 
hold the floor as long as he continues to 
speak. Robert La Follette, sr., of Wiscon- 
sin held the record. During a filibuster 
he spoke about 18 hours and 20 minutes, 
but he was interrupted many times by other 


senators and did not speak continuously. 
Senator Reed Smoot of Utah holds the 
record for continuous speaking. He spoke 
for 11 hours and 35 minutes without 
stopping, without once moving away from 
his desk. 

During a filibuster the Senate is in con- 
tinuous session, with no stops for sleep 
or meals. Filibusters are possible under 
Senate procedure because there is no rule 
limiting debate, unless cloture is invoked 
by a two-thirds vote, nor is there any 





“The Senate is the greatest institution for 

free government that we have,” declares 

Colonel Edwin A. Halsey, its minority 
secretary. 


rule requiring a senator to confine his re- 
marks to the subject before the Senate. 
The Senate is rather content in the idea 
that no vital legislation has been defeated 
by being talked to death. Probably the 
country has been spared some legislation 
which might not have been beneficial by 
the fact that the proposed law was de- 
feated by unlimited debate. 


WORK OF SENATORS 


You read in the Congressional record 
the speeches that are made in the Senate. 
Some are really gypat, most of them in- 
structive, all of them are interesting to 
me and even those made solely for home 
consumption I listen to with interest. But 
the making of a speech is not the only 
important work a senator does. In fact 
it is a small part of his work. There are 
hundreds of letters to be answered; there 
are callers, friends and lobbyists and job 
seekers to be seen. Visits have to be made 
to various government departments. There 
are committee meetings to attend, a vast 
amount of reading and studying must be 
done to keep informed on pending legis- 
lation and current business and political 
matters. A senator must work on the 
bills he intends to introduce. A senator 
who takes his duties seriously, and I be- 
lieve all of them do, is an extremely busy 
man. 


UPPER HOUSE TRADITION 


The Senate as a body is slow to make 
changes. It clings to its traditions. The 
same desks which were used by Calhoun, 
Clay, Webster and Jefferson Davis, when 
the Senate chamber was located where 
the Supreme Court now is, are the ones 
still in use. The gavel which daily calls 
the Senate to order is the one which was 


The Pathfind:, 


used in the Continental Congress, 
every vice president of the United Sta; 
many of whom became president, 
used this gavel. Snuff-boxes, which y 
commonly used in the oiden days, 
survive and two of them are kept fr« 
filled with snuff within easy reach, jn | 
Senate chamber. Sand-dusters, wh 
were exclusively used in the olden d 
for the drying of freshly written ink, | 
fore blotting paper was invented, ad 
each senator’s desk, and these are y 
now daily by the senators after writ 
a check or signing a card of entranc: 
the gallery for some friend or constitu 
The Senate is the greatest institut 
for free government that we have 
rules, which give free and unlimit 
speech, hark back to the times of Thon 
Jefferson, the father of Democracy, 
it is Jefferson’s Manual upon which |}, 
rules of the Senate are founded. | 
theories of Thomas Jefferson, and 
principles for which he stood, are bett. 
expressed by the Senate than any other 
governmental agency. The House has 
often yielded to the domination of the 
president and it has been charged that it 
is governed by a small-number of its 
membership. But the Senate is ruled 
only by a majority vote. It is a body 
free thought yet if the majority of its 
membership happens to be of a party 
which does not represent the views 
the people, of course, the action of the 
Senate would be contrary to Jefferson's 
theories. The actions of the Senate « 
be appealed to the people, and they them- 
selves, the people, can express their a; 
proval or disapproval of its actions :; 
enactments. It was just recently that the 
Senate modernized its rules under 
leadership of the distinguished Democrat! 
leader, Senator Robinson of Arkansas, 
by changing the rule which had held { 
over a hundred years, of holding secret 
sessions to consider nominations, and 
brought the nominations from secrecy to 
open consideration, 


. 
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HOT-COLD 


A shower-bath is a funny thing 
It’s combination can’t be learned; 

No matter how you turn the taps 
You’re either frozen or you’re burned!” 





AMERICANA 


Texas movie theaters accepting wheat 
in lieu of cash. 

Cancellation of distribution of prizes 
in Chicago’s “$1,000,000 Prosperity Drive” 
because less than $25,000 was collected 

The Brooklyn, N. Y., clerk who, in a 
bankruptcy petition, lists assets of =100 
against liabilities of $44,548,357.14. 

A Buffalo man being fined $107 tor 
bringing a bottle of liquor from a dry 
country into a wet one. 

President Butler of Columbia U. de- 
fending liquor while the class honor man 
of last year condemns it. 

A Chicago gangster who is the father 
of two members of a rival gang taking 
out an injunction to keep them from 
taking him for a ride. 

A Brookline, Mass., clergyman who bap- 
tized a dog being fired by his congresg:- 
tion on the ground that it was sacrl- 
legious. 

Atlantic City’s revival of the Eden Musce 
placing a wax figure of Alexander Pan- 
tages next to Ruth Snyder and Judd 
Gray. 
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The Pajama Parade 


It’s the “Cat’s Pajamas” 


as Far as Feminine Popularity Goes, 


but Few Men Dare Defy Stuffy Conventions 


EACH pajamas have become 
quite the “cat’s pajamas” as far 
as women’s wear is concerned. 

They are seen “as well as heard,” 
(speaking from a colorful viewpoint) 
on all sides. Not only are peaches 
at the beaches wearing ’em_ but 
femmes thick and thin, wide and nar- 
row, long and short and in-between 
are parading the streets, working in 
office and factory, playing bridge and 
golf, and even startling New York sub- 
way riders with colors as ‘vivid as 
workingmen’s shirts just after the 
war and designs as prominent as the 
wallpaper in the guest room. 


In government departments at 
Washing ston—especially in file sec- 
tions where there is dust and clam- 
bering about to do—young women 
wear pajamas, and like ’em. “They 
are more comfortable,” explains one 
wearer. “They are cooler,” volun- 
teers a second. “They give more free- 
dom of movement,” says another. “And 
they save our regular clothes,” adds 
an economic fourth. For these rea- 
sons, pajamas are particularly popu- 
lar in factories. To the feminine mind 
ihe gay streamline garment with its 
flapperish legs is a great improvement 
on the ordinary blue overalls or even 
the short-lived colorful smock. 

Aside from covering a multitude of 
shins and camouflaging funny figures, 
the fad is causing men to get hep to 
ihe fact that the ladies (as usual) have 
put something over for hot weather 
and comfort. If the comic strips and 
mountainous mamas can get away 
with such—why can’t the men? Noth- 
ing much has been done about it, but 
a Brooklyn (N. Y.) theater manager 
has at least started something. 

His theater, not being artificially 
cooled, the weather hot, humid and 
simmering (and business quite the re- 





Massachusetts Shoe Plant 


Milton §S. Fall, fisherman extraordinary of 

The Pathfinder, induces two prettily paja- 

maed Pathfinderettes to pose as Exhibit 
A. (What bait do you use, Milt?) 


verse) something had to be done. Mr. 
Albert H. Green did it. Clothing his 
sashier with low cut, high colored 
beach pajamas, his doorman in cana- 
ry-colored nighties and his head ush- 
er in scarlet pajamas, he posted a 
notice advocating sensible warm 
weather attire for men. Furthermore, 
he offered free admission for all male 
patrons wearing pajamas. 

All this happened during a hot night 
in July. The house (seating 2,000) 
was packed with women who doubted 
if the males would be delivered from 
the chains of custom. Two neighbor- 
hood social clubs attended en bloc 
and negligee. Ignoring the giggling 
girls, who came to scoff, more than 
100 braves clad in plain and fancy 
pajamas, ranging from the sober and 


somber to boisterous night attire, al- 
most derailed the big feature from its 
sound track. They came, saw the 
picture (gratis) and conquered the 
conventions, 

Perhaps, some day, men will dress 
sensibly during hot weather. “It isn’t 
the heat, it’s the timidity!” 

——__- > ——————____. 
FLETCHER QUITS TARIFF WORK 

Chairman Henry P. Fletcher of the 
Tariff Commission created surprise by 
offering his resignation, but he ex- 
plained that he had taken the position 
with the understanding that he would 
serve only a year. He did not reveal 
his plans for the future but it was 
suspected that he has his mind on a 
senatorship from Pennsylvania. The 
President in persuading him to remain 
until November 15 expressed the opin- 
ion that the commission “can and will 
make all proper and necessary adjust- 
ments” in tariff rates. It was recently 
announced that the commission was 
disposing of cases at the rate of one a 
week. During the first nine months 
of Fletcher’s chairmanship 75 out of 
121 applications for study of rates were 
granted, and the rates on 22 articles 
were changed. The President approv- 
ed all 10 recommendations for higher 
duties but asked for further study on 
four of the 16 articles recommended 
for lower duty. President Hoover 
complimented Mr. Fletcher and the 
commission on their “valuable public 
service.” 

ee 
SOME LOOK LIKE IT 

Mrs. Snapper—Mrs. Hefty blossomed out 
in a gaudy pair of street pajamas yester- 
day 

Mrs. Rapper—That wasn’t pajamas. It 
was the davenport slip-cover! 

a 
WEE DRAPS O° SCOTCH 

Then there is the Scotchman who ad- 
vertised for a stenographer with a good 
memory to save the expense of carbon 
copies. 

Then there is the Scotchman who gave 
his girl an alarm clock because she said 
she liked rings 

Then there is the Scotch miller’s wife 
who takes him into the kitchen after he 
returns from work every evening, dusts 
him off, and then makes up the biscuits 
for supper, 

Then there is the Scotchman who didn’t 
go to a banquet because he didn’t know 
what “gratis” on the invitation meant but 
the next day was found dead before an 
open dictionary. 
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FREE AIR 





Rocks of Ages 


Editor—I was interested and a trifle 
amused at the article entitled “Mayan 
Corn Grinder” in Things Scientific. I 
have always heard 
that Guatemala is 
somewhat behind 
the times but I 
hardly thought we 
were 1,300 years 
behind the times. 
If you were here 
you would see a 
grinding stone 
similar to the one 
pictured, in prac- 
tically every home. The Quecchi In- 
dians are descendants of the ancient 
Mayas and they have by no means dis- 
carded the mill stone. I have not trav- 
eled extensively but believe you would 
find these stones in Mexico and South 
America as well as the Central Amer- 
ican republics.—Bessie J. Branstine, 
Voban, Guatemala, C, A. 





It Sounds Fishy Anyway 


Editor—Pathfinder relates that “a 
New York mother tried to cure a small 
daughter of the whooping cough by 
feeding her a live goldfish.” This is 
merely a variation of an old American 
custom. When I was a boy in Illinois 
there was a superstition among coun- 
try folk that to catch three fish and 
have the whooping cougher inhale 
their breath would effect a cure. My 
dear old grandmother tried it on me 
after I had nearly whooped my head 
off for several weeks. That I am writ- 
ing this after the lapse of half a cen- 
tury should be convincing proof of the 
efficacy of the aforesaid fish treatment. 
Marcy B. Darnall, editor and pub- 
lisher, The Florence (Ala.) Herald. 





Hard Remedy for Hard Times 


Editor—Why don’t we end the hard 
times? Why don’t the factories, 
mines, shops and mills lengthen their 
working day about four hours, pos- 
sibly cut the pay just about 10 per 
cent, and cut the price of the products 
50 per cent? They could then find a 
market for their products, no one 
would be injured and in a short time 
the unemployment problem would be 
solved.—P. D. Clark, Wallingford, Ky. 


Mixed Mergers 


Editor—I note in the current issue 
of The Pathfinder an account of a 
merger of the Congregational Church 
and the Disciples of Christ. Your 
journal, usually so accurate in every 
detail, made a miss this time for sure. 
The merger took place between the 
“Christian Connection,” with head- 
quarters at Dayton, Ohio, and the Con- 
gregational Church. The Disciples of 
Christ have never had any negotia- 
tions looking toward union with the 
Congregationalists. The Christian 
Church with headquarters at Dayton 








has some 100,000 members. The Dis- 
ciples of Christ (commonly spoken of 
as the Christian Church) has nearly 
2,000,000 members in the United States 
and Canada.—James DeForest Murch, 
president board of trustees of the 
Christian Restoration Association. 


Our Monster Error 


Editor—The article “Strange Mon- 
sters Still Exist” states that the Gila 
Monster has never caused a fatality ei- 
ther by its breath or by its bite. The 
former is absolutely true but large 
numbers of people have lost their 
lives from its bite with never a season 
passing without its fatalities. Another 
error is in regard to the hog-nosed 
viper. The article states that the hog- 
nosed viper has the fangs and the dead- 
ly poison of the rattlesnake. The snake 
assumes the pose of the hooded cobra 
and hisses and looks very terrible but 
it has no fangs whatever and abso- 
lutely no poison.—George M. Pinneo, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Doctors Versus—— 

Editor—I am inclosing a clipping 
from Medical Economica magazine. I 
wish to say that I most heartily agree 
with the statements made in this clip- 
ping: 

I think the man who wrote “The Case 
of the Common People Versus Doctors” 
in The Pathfinder is either an ignoramus 
or just a plain fool. It is an insinuation 
against all the honest sacrificing doctors 
in the nation—men who have spent thou- 
sands of dollars and burned midnight oil 
to fit themselves to serve sick humanity. 
Most of them work long hours and hardly 
collect enough to meet overhead expenses, 
as the public generally pays the doctor 
last, if at all—Dr. George D. Thompson. 


I am sorry that I have subscribed so 
far ahead for The Pathfinder.—Dr. 
Thos. G. McQueen, Millheim, Pa. 


The Common People 


Editor—I wish to thank you for 
your much needed article “The Case 
of the Common People Versus Doc- 
tors.” Truly the doctors are becom- 
ing a menace to the people. Often we 
read of tubes of disease germs being 
stolen from a doctor’s car. Such care- 
less occurrences are nothing short of 
criminal. That doctors can and do 
start diseases one has only to read 
“German Spies in America” to believe. 
Please write more, Half has not been 
told.—Mrs. Geo. Harris, Houston, Minn. 
P. S. And dentists also, 


Captivating Cavitation 


Editor—I read “Cavitation Tests” in 
The Pathfinder with much interest, 
due to the fact that over 25 years ago, 
myself and other motorboatmen were 
studying that problem in lake Okee- 
chobee, at that time a howling jungle. 
After many trials and tribulations with 
the crude marine engines of that time, 


The Pathfinder 


we learned that cavitation (we calle: 
it “belled water”) is the result of on 
of three causes, viz. 1. Poor bos 
model, 2. Propeller too small and to: 
high speed to suit the speed of th 

boat. 3. Too much pitch in the pr 

peller. But the main source of troub): 
is always in the boat model whic! 
gives too heavy a drag. Given a boa! 
model that will cut the water as fas 
as the propeller blades are inclined 
to bite the water there will be n: 
“bell” (cavitation). In other word 
the resistance of the boat in the wate: 
must not exceed the resistance of th: 
water on the propeller.—H. C. Thom, 

son, Oaklawn, la. 


Congress “It” as Usual 

Editor—A gentleman from Missou: 
compared President Hoover with s 
engineer at the throttle. The con 
parison is fine, but would suggest tha 
the engineer is directly under the su 
pervision of the conductor, whom w 
might call the Congress in this i: 
slance.—F. E. Gildart, Camp Wood 
Tex. 


Not a Good Boy Scout 

Editor—Your editorial refers to a: 
annual prize of $3,000 to be given a 
coed for the most unselfishness. What 
officious, perfec! 
pests they will mak: 
of themselves in o: 
der to rake in th: 
cash. Far’ worsi 
than a determined 
Boy Scout with his 
“Kind Act Every 
Day,” regardless! 
Also you stat 
“women are less self 
ish than men, mor: 
considerate, sympathetic, charitable 
Since when? “The female of the spe 
cies is more deadly than the male.’ 
Always was.—L. M. Clarke, Astoria, 
Oregon. 





We File Ours 

Editor—I note that you take the 
liberty of “panning” Rudy Vallee in 
having as his guest artist Julius Tan- 
nen, when Julius pulled maybe a cou- 
ple of slightly old gags. Perhaps you 
are ready to admit that Billy Jones 
and Ernie Hare are two of the mos! 
popular radio entertainers, yet I hav: 
heard them pull some that would 
make my grandmother laugh from 
under the clay. Look about you for 
boomerangs.—E. F. White, Jackson- 
ville, Fla. 


It Has Many Down Too 


Editor—Scientists tell us that no 
two things can occupy the same spac: 
at the same time. Well, this has been 
perfectly demonstrated in 1930-3! 
when depression refused to move ou! 
for progress which so many have tric: 
to force. Depression is down and can | 
get up for the weight of so many cars. 
but there is such a thing as wearing * 
thing out.—R. G. McCoy, Madil, Ok!«. 

i 

Mrs. Hefty says: “The best reducins 
exercise I know of is in moving the hea: 
from side to side when asked to have a 
other helping. 
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Quick Divorces Condemned 


Clerics and Lawyers Speak Harshly of Reno’s Divorce Racket 
but Separations with Summer Vacations Flourish 


F IT is true that the mills of the 

gods grind slowly then those di- 

vorce mills at Reno—there are two 
of them—must be of another sort. 
The rush of business that started 
under the new _ six-weeks-residence 
law seems to be increasing rather 
than diminishing with time. On a re- 
cent day 94 divorce decrees were is- 
sued by District Judges Moran and 
Curler, as compared with 83 on the 
first day under the short-term law. No 
business depression at Reno! 

So great has been the influx of those 
anxious to get free in a hurry that 
the hotels could not accommodate the 
traflic. So the city council got busy, 
repealed an old ordinance that was in 
the way, and there sprang up a city of 
tents to provide sleeping accommoda- 
tions. These crude canvas shelters, 
reminiscent of the old rugged West, 
were occupied by social registerites 
and ladies of wealth who were accus- 
tomed to all the luxuries, but there was 
a novelty in it, and it would soon be 
over anyway. Besides, they were only 
needed for sleeping purposes. Day- 
time and evening hours were spent at 
the gambling houses, the race track or 
Jack Dempsey’s fight arena. 

A “blot on civilization,” “a disgrace 
to the nation,” were terms used to de- 
scribe Reno by speakers at the San 
Francisco convention of the Interna- 
tional Christian Endeavor Society. 
Reverend Mark Matthews of Seattle 
declared, “Nevada has repudiated its 
state’s rights in the American Com- 
monwealth.” 

At Los Angeles where Thomas K. 
Gorman, youngest Catholic bishop in 
America (38 years old) was conse- 
crated head of the new diocese of Ne- 
vada, Nevada was called “that Utopi- 
an Mecca of ceaseless, seething mari- 
tal confusion,” and Reverend Bernard 
J. Dolan, who delivered the consecra- 
tion sermon, said: “If barbarism pre- 
vails in Nevada today it is because 
other states have failed in their task 
of civilizing the barbarians. Laws 
that facilitate the evasion of one’s 
sacred duty to God, to home and to 
family should find no place in civilized 
society.” 

Perhaps more serious from Reno’s 
point of view was the statement of 
S. S. Hahn, general counsel for the 
Scripps-Canfield newspapers and a 
recognized authority on divorce law, 
that Reno divorces are invalid in the 
light of several state supreme court 
rulings. “The California court ruled,” 
said Mr. Hahn, “that in order to give 
jurisdiction in a divorce suit the legal 
residence of the plaintiff must be 
bona fide, and there can be no bona 
fide residence when the plaintiff goes 
into another state solely for the pur- 
pose of divorce and with the intention 
of returning to his home state after- 
ward,” Mr. Hahn referred to similar 
rulings in New York, Massachusetts 








Raising Her Tent in Reno 


and Pennsylvania. He added that the 
only way the hurry-up divorcee could 
be sure of her decree was to remain a 
resident of Nevada. “A Reno divorce 
is good only until someone questions 
it,” asserted Mr. Hahn, 

Reno lawyers themselves may turn 
against the divorce law if they become 
a little more disgruntled. They com- 
plain tearfully of the invasion of law- 
yers—they probably call them shy- 
sters—from other states. “More di- 
vorce lawyers are coming than cli- 
ents,” remarked one native lawyer 
ruefully, They want a longer residence 
period required for lawyers than for 
customers, and it was said that the 
state supreme court was considering ¢ 
rule to lift the required period up to 
six months. 

The rush to Reno is evidently not 
due to the business depression. Hard 
times regularly cause a drop in both 





RENOGRAMS 


The most popular grounds for 
divorce these days are out in Ne- 
vada. 

Reno is a clearing house for mat- 
rimonial bonds. 

Reno’s divorce methods are mak- 
ing the wedding knot look like a 
snap fastener. 

Under the Nevada law, a wedding 
ring isn’t any more binding to the 
modern woman than a beach pa- 
jama, 

Marriages may be made in heaven, 
but it costs about $2,000 to have 
them remade at Reno 

The way modern women go after 
alimony gives the impression that 
they are too impatient to wait for 
insurance money. But, after all, 
alimony is nothing but cold love 
cashing in, 

The trouble today is that too 
many people think a Reno divorce 
is the asperin tablet to cure the 
matrimonial headache. 








marriages and divorces. Besides, those 
unhappy but apparently gay people 
who go to Reno to complain of the 
“cruelty” of husband or wife are, as 
a general rule, wealthy. Their speed 
‘ate in the divorce game is about the 
same in lean as in fat years. But the 
Census Bureau figures for 1930 show 
a decline in both the marriage and di- 
vorce curve for the whole country as 
compared with 1929. In 1929 there 
were 1,232,559 marriages and 201,468 
divorces; in 1930 there were 1,128,180 
marriages and 191,630 divorces. For 
the United States as a whole there was 
one divorce for every 5.9 marriages in 
1930, as compared with one divorce to 
6.1 marriages in 1929—a slight gain 
for divorces. 
sein 


ADD HOOVER TROUBLES 


They tell the story of a 13-year-old 
Memphis, Tenn., boy who, after much 
dint of red tape pulling, finally got 
an audience with the President. His 
fond parents coached him to be sure 
and remember everything the chief 
executive said. So, when the proud 
lad returned home to be the envy of 
his playmates, his parents were anx- 
ious to know what had _ transpired 
verbally. 

“He didn’t say much,” reported the 
boy. “All he did was to shake hands 
with me.” 

“But he must have said something?’ 
his parents insisted. 

“Well,” faltered their son, “the only 
thing | heard him say was when he 
started to enter the room.” 

“And what was that?” 
the interested parents. 

“Let’s get this over with!” 


, 


demanded 


Oro 


VIZATELLING 
Then there is the fellow who writes to 
the Literary Digest every week asking 
them how to pronounce lake Char g 0 g- 
gsgoggmanchaugagoggcehaub- 
unagungamaugg. 





NAME Q’HOWLS 


Canaan, Me., has an EASY STREET. 

The recent fight card 
in Pennsylvania were LINCOLN vs. 
BOOTH. In a Lineville, Iowa, match 
Oscar DAY knocked out Harold KNIGHT. 

Betty REAL is a Zieg- 
feld’s new Follies. 

The Troy, Ohio, baseball team has a 
pitcher named GUNN and a catcher named 
MUSKET. 

The 
fencing 


principals of a 


real beauty in 


Southern Seminary’s 
THRUST. 


star of the 

team is Helen P 

Add marriages: Margaret M. COFFIN 
and Victor A. LIDDON at Little Falls, 
N. Y.; Walter KING and Emily QUEEN 
at Milwaukee; Jack SMART of radio sta- 
tion WABC (New York City) and Alice 
COY of Oswego, N. Y.; Edwin M. POOL 
of Deerfield and Emma BEACH of Pal- 
myra, Mich. ; 

Drs. Alfred SLAUGHTER and William 
GRAVES occupy the same suite of offices 
in New York City. 

A dentist at Bristol, Tenn., is none other 
than WILL HURT. 
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A VERTICAL HOSTELCITY 
New York City, 
August 15, 1931 


OME wag (it must have been a 
S traveling man) once said that a 
ritzy hotel was one that charges 
you a dollar a day extra to slip a two- 
cent newspaper under your door in 
the morning. Whether this be true 
or not, the Hotel New Yorker which 
entertained yours truly over a recent 
week-end gces this custom one better 
(as it does almost everything else) by 
handing you your home town paper 
—today—speeded to you by airplane! 
Between sipping the a. m. cafe au 
lait served by a Ziegfeldian blonde in 
the terrace restaurant and listening 
to the p. m. broadcasts over a loud 
speaker, in the privacy of our own 
room, we were accorded the privi- 
lege of going behind the scenes of 
Manhattan’s largest, tallest, etc. hotel. 
We were particularly interested in the 
New Yorker because, whereas a new 
hotel is not expected to start making 
money until after being up for five or 
six years, this one brought a return 
the very first year. 

Our personally conducted tour of 
this vertical hostelcity was under the 
tutelage of one of Eighth avenue’s 
workboys (the antonym of Broadway’s 
playboys). We refer to Walter I. M. 
Fleishman who handles publicity from 
the hotel’s four story sub-basement 
level to the flagpole on the 34th floor, 
and from that point up to the “ceiling” 
for the Ludington airways which, by 
the way, is still hounding your Hen- 
drick Hudson to temporarily abandon 
Gotham’s highways for its flyways. 
But your correspondent, being old- 
fashioned at heart, still thinks air- 
planes are the safest things on earth. 

We were delighted to inspect the 
pretentious hostelry of which the de- 
bonaire Ralph Hitz, the man with 
“Managing Director” on his door (sixth 
floor, front) has charge. We left No. 
819 (one of the hotel’s 2,503 rooms) 
to the tender care of one of the hotel’s 
500 chambermaids (why do they still 
call them that?) and trod a section 
of the 85 miles of traditionally red car- 
pet, past one of the 90 floor clerks who 
had looked at us so suspiciously the 
night before, to one of the 23 eleva- 
tors which wafted us at 80Q feet a min- 
ute (100 feet per minute faster than 
those of the Empire State building 
travel) to the upper regions of this 
modern pyramid and, we might add, 
Tower of Babel. Before we quitted 
the elevator the courteous attendant, 
in a uniform that should make the 
Roxy ushers turn pink with chagrin, 
showed us how the lift (using the 
British term for variety) was “self- 
leveling,” that is to say, stopped auto- 
matically at floors indicated by pushed 
buttons at the start of the trip. The 
cherub in the Huzzar-like uniform 
mentioned that he traveled about 75 
vertical miles a day whereupon Mr. 








Fleishman hastened to add that the 
elevators alone represented a three- 
quarter of a million investment. 

On the 41st floor we found a model 
telephone exchange where 95 opera- 
tors work in shifts on 91 incoming and 
38 outgoing trunk lines and 10 direct 
long distance lines for the convenience 
of the 3,200 phones in the building. 
Also in the upper stratosphere we 
found the radio system of 72 tubes (all 
larger than our 201-A’s) and 25 miles 
of wire which permits a choice of 
four programs on the individual loud 
speakers in the rooms. Here a tech- 
nician sits hour by hour picking 
bright spots out of the air for patrons 
but you get Rudy Vallee whether you 
like him or not. Mr. Fleishman added 
that the radio feature alone repre- 
sents an investment of a quarter of 
a million, 

Down we went to “once-over” the 
completely equipped 10-room hospital 
on the fourth floor—everything from 
maternity cases to D. T.’s—and, de- 
scending further, gasped and gazed at 
the ornate ballroom (in our excite- 
ment we forgot how much Mr. Fleish- 
man told us it cost), examined with 
interest the large murals by Louis 
Jambor, and, to cap the climax, lost 
ourselves in the maze of lesser private 
rooms which abound on the lower 
floors, all, we might add, supplied by 
made-to-order weather from what is 








Twenty-two hotels pyramided into one. A 
black-and-white study of The New Yorker. 
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tantamount to ice cubes in a Frigi: 
aire-like apparatus downstairs. 

On the main floor we visited t) 
very systematic post office behind 1! 
main desk, observed how your te}, 
grams and letters for reservations a; 
handled, and were properly awed 
the different colored tabs used to «: 
note the pay speed of certain guest 
Only two per cent of the patrons a; 
actually dishonest, we heard, ani 
these “will take anything not nail 
down.” That is one reason why |! 
room loud speakers have a sign 
them warning that they cannot | 
used with ordinary sets, though 
doubt it. At the information desk 
sweet, white-haired lady calmly i: 
formed us that the most comm 
query fired at her is, “Where is th: 
nearest speakeasy?” However, thi 
happens to be one question she doesn’ 
answer, At the souvenir desk w: 
learned that New Yorker guests u: 
up approximately 75,000 “wish-you 
were-here” picture postcards a month 
and nine out of 10 have a cross marke! 
over a window to enrapture the folks 
back home. Also on the main floor i 
“the largest barber shop in the worl«” 
giving service with a smile and a mi: 
imum of chatter. 

We discovered that the hotel dijs 
four stories below the street, a dis 
tance of 75 feet as U. S. Steel falls. On 
one level we found a laundry emplo) 
ing 150 persons and capable of turning 
out 130,000 pounds a day, or enough 
for a city of 30,000 souls. Here sony 
300,000 pieces of linen are handled in 
approved fashion, including 65 miles 
of towels (which guests use along with 
9,000 bars of soap and 1,500,000 gallons 
of water daily) and 52,000 sheets 
which, to be dried in the sun, would 
cover 32 acres. The laundry service, 
injected Mr. Fleishman, is in itself 4 
half-million-dollar investment. (How 
those fractions do mount up!) 

What was described to us as “the 
largest private power plant in the 
world,” was on the lowest level. Five 
steam engines and boilers generate 
3,500,000 pounds of steam daily or, 
to make it still more confusing, 26,000 
kilowatts of electrical energy. This 
is equivalent to serving a city of 35,(4) 
population. Compressed air pulve: 
izes the coal and blows the ashes oul 
again. In case anything goes wrong, 
there is a Diesel engine as big as 3 
house to “carry on.” However, th: 
only use made of it to date has been 
to turn it over once or twice just to se 
if it is in working order. It is! Al 
this juncture the statistical Mr. Fleish 
man supplied the information that the 
hotel’s monthly heat, light and power 
bill is $20,000, coal bill $6,500 and wa 
ter bill $3,000. (Monthly, he said.) 


The most interesting department to 
us was that catering to the guest gas- 
tronomy—the domain of 135 chefs and 
kitchen helpers. To our mind nothings 
is as contented looking as a sliced t 
mato sitting on a lettuce leaf. So w: 
peered into ice boxes as big as an Elks’ 
clubhouse, saw greens being grown 0” 
the grounds for soup, noted grea! 
cakes of ice being shaved in a tem 
perature below zero by a man in a! 
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How Hendrick Hudson, jr., covers the 
ground for his readers. 


athletic shirt, observed immense vats 
of soup boiling and the mass of dishes 
of a la carte and table d’hote sizes to 
serve it in, glimpsed enough meat 
hanging up in the cold rooms to feed 
all the advertising men out of work, 
and at every turn came face to face 
with glaring signs warning of a fine 
of from 15 cents to several dollars for 
a dropped dish, saucer or plate. This 
was our first intimation that hotel 
china doesn’t come from the five-and- 
10. The penalties are necessary, we 
were informed by the obliging Mr. 
Fleishman, because each month $2,500 
worth of china is broken, most of it by 
clumsy handling rather than by tem- 
peramental guests. At the outset of 
his tour of duty each waiter is check- 
ed with a certain number of articles. 
If he can’t turn them back, intact, that 
is his hard luck. 

We marveled at the distance the 300 
waiters and waitresses (there are four 
restaurants) have to go daily in feed- 
ing 10,000 mouths. “How far do you 
walk in a day?” we asked one servitor. 
“| don’t know, but it seems like 50 
miles,” he replied dejectedly. The 
attractive cafeteria where the 2,000 
employees eat is as big as the main 
dining room of the City Hotel back 
home. It costs $12,000 a month to feed 
them (again Mr. Fleishman’s figures). 
We were particularly interested in the 
dishwashing and silverware cleaning 
departments. Everything is done by 
machinery. The silverware is cleaned 
and polished by being tumbled about 
in containers with B. B. shot and soap 
suds. Here we learned for the first 
time that the hardest thing to wash off 
dishes is dried tomato soup. 

Before we returned to our room to 
shave and throw our razor blade into 
a receptacle provided for that purpose 
preparatory to some outdoor snooping, 
we heard that this pyramidic hostelry, 
a composite of 22 hotels, has 20,000 
windows which are attended to by a 
corps of 20 window cleaners. But not 
until we left the New Yorker, with a 
box of Bonbonettes under our arm to 
please our better half, did we appre- 
ciate the significance of that remark 
of a. group of visiting foreign hotel 
men. They had made a similar tour 


of the premises. Later (in the publici- 
ty director’s office where we had the 
pleasure of meeting a distinguished 
guest, Luis J. Bacardi—accent on the 
“di”’—Cuban manufacturer of what’s 
taboo in the United States, and his at- 
tractive interviewer, Donna Risher of 
the Telegram) they had been asked as 
to their impressions. Almost as a cho- 
rus they replied, “Why go to Europe?” 

P. S. Mr. Fleishman reminds us 
that the New Yorker is a $22,500,000 
investment, 

HENDRICK HUDSON, JR. 
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HARD TO SUIT 

The “cluck and suit” industry is a great 
“beezness.” New York City is about the 
easiest place on earth to get a suit of 
clothes. In fact, certain gesticulating 
gentlemen stand outside the doorways of 
their clothing emporiums and press pedes- 
trians to step right in and have a fit at 
their own price. With civil suits, how- 
ever, it is a different matter. It’s a simple 
act to get into a suit, but a continuous 
performance getting out. After a case is 
ready for the jury it requires 13 months, 
in Manhattan, to reach the municipal 
court; 18 to 21 months to reach the su- 
preme court and three years for the city 
court. And as to collecting a judgment, 
the winner’s chances are about one in six 
in the supreme court and one in 11 in 
the city court. 

The delays are so costly, confusing and 
complex that seven-eighths of the cases 
started never go to trial, being almost 
invariably settled on the eve of the trial. 
This condition, pointing to the suspicion 
that the courts are cluttered with useless 
claims, thereby almost closing them to 
legitimate cases, led the Institute of Law 
of Johns Hopkins university, of Baltimore, 
to study the situation, publish the ex- 
cessive costs of litigation, the uncertain- 
ties of collecting and the causes of delay, 
believing such might lead to measures of 
reform. Reviewing 527 civil cases, in- 
volving $201 each, they discovered the 
cost of litigation averaged $140.33—<cost- 
ing the plaintiff $67 to collect the 201, and 
the defendant $73,33 to lose. This, of 
course, did not include the taxpayer’s cost 
in each suit. That, being covered by the 
mere bagatelle of 17 millions per annum 
for maintaining New York’s courts of 
civil justice, was not computed. 

Considering the ‘way the courts are 
sewed up, it is little wonder that civil 
suits are unpopular with well-dressed New 
Yorkers. 


Mr. Sapper (who has had an eye on a 
girl lolling on the beach)—She allows 
nothing to dampen her spirits. 

Mrs. Sapper—Or her bathing suit! 


y Be 
ep 


BOOK of the WEEK 


AY back in the day of “East 

Lynn” a neglected wife eloped 

and died pathetically repent- 
ant, after paying bitterly, surrounded 
by weeping kin and domestics who 
loved the erring Lady Isabel. Ever 
since that time the neglected wife 
theme has been played with thousands 
of variations by writers. 

The tired business man who neg 
lected his wife for a blonde chorine. 
or chlorine blonde, only to find later 
that the neglected wife had filled in 
her loose time with loose Boy Friends, 
is a little bit newer but newest of all 
is the neglected wife of a racketeer 
and what came of it. 

This lady, known as Scarlet, is the 
heroine of “Women to Love,” by Sin- 
clair Drago, published by the Armour 
Press, Inc., New York. It’s a Chicago 
story, however. The lady’s husband 
is named Rocco. He’s a racketeer and 
is sO busy building up his organiza- 
tion, hijacking his rival’s beer trucks 
and knocking off his rival’s hench- 
men, that he has little time to devote 
to his wife, although devoted to her. 

She stands it for a while and being 
of a type that finds time pass slowly 
on her hands when not at the movies, 
or a supper club, or a speakeasy, she 
becomes interested in her husband’s 
pal and lieutenant, who is a good 
dancer and a nice lad, of refined habits 
like using dope discreetly and a wow 
with a “gat.” Naturally she is in- 
trigued. 

After that the plot proceeds at air- 
plane speed. The Boy Friend gets 
the gang in trouble by plugging the 
wrong guy and gets the cold shoulder. 
Even Rocco can’t save him from being 
put on the spot. On top of which the 
neglected wife learns that she has 
been double-timed by the Boy Friend 
whose other lady friend is a dancer 
who has been a spy in the gang’s 
headquarters. A note brings the Boy 
Friend to the Neglected Wife’s home. 
Husband is heard coming up the stirs. 
Boy Friend with a gat waits to shoot 
him through the door and gets a bullet 
from the neglected wife’s gat. Hus- 
band comes in, and so do the police. 
Husband takes the rap to save his 
wife and is sentenced to be hanged. 
Wife confesses to save him and the 
gang thinks she made up the story. 
Husband knows better but, being a 
grand guy, forgives her. 

What’s a little murder between two 
happy hearts? 

You'll recognize a lot of tab news- 
paper characters, as well as the story 
of the killing of Jake Lingle and the 
St. Valentine massacre in this yarn 
with a Chicago background. 

Yes, it’s a little different from “East 
Lynne.” J. L. 

eo 

Then there is the Chicago undertaker 
who has buried so many gangsters in the 
last several years that he refers to the ride 
to the cemetery as his BIER route! 
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“HOW’S BUSINESS?” 





BEARDS TO BIBLES 


OT weather or cold, we're in- 
H terested in business. Even in 

August playtime we’re keen to 
know how she goes and where she 
blows. We have heard of steel and 
rails and lubricants, but very little of 
the more esoteric trades and _ busi- 
nesses off the main stem and never 
listed on the Big Board. Considering 
this, a reporter for the New York 
Herald Tribune started out to scour 
Gotham and see what he could gather. 
On the Bowery he found the New 
York Barber college, where students 
cut faces but never classes. The courses 
are crowded by pupils these days, 
and the chairs by customers willing to 
chance five-cent shaves and 10-cent 
haircuts. Business, tonsorially speak- 
ing, is clipping along. 

As to the exterminating business, 
that has continued to clean up. Peo- 
ple, it appears, refuse to entertain the 
order Hemiptera in their homes, their 
Simmons beds or the depression. 
Casket makers find conditions sad. Al- 
though the death rate is low, citizens 
are continually passing; “but,” the 
manufacturers say, “the standards of 
burials have fallen disgracefully,” and 
people are cutting even in underground 
novelties. Pawnbrokers, too, are hit. 
Customers, they say, expect to secure 
“What the well-dressed man_ will 
wear” for five bucks. They’ve pawned 
all they own and, says one of the trade, 
“they’d pawn their own mothers and 
fathers if I'd take them!” Pet shops 
have felt the depression keenly. While 
a few have bought pets, to make them 
forget, many more can’t afford to feed 
or even keep pets. Hardest hit of all 
is the tattoo artist. Strange but true, 
sailors will buy bread and butter for 
their stomachs rather than pay for 
pictures of anchors, flags and fair dam- 
sels on their chests. Hard times, com- 





petition and poor ink have driven the 
art abroad and the artists claim it’s 
down by 75 per cent. 


The Bible business, however, the 
reporter found brisk. “In troubled 
times, like these,” said the secretary 
of the American Bible Society, “the 
people turn to the Bible for light and 
encouragement.” During 1930 the 
American, British, Scotch and _ the 
Scripture Gift Mission issued 33 mil- 
lion Bibles and this year they: foresee 
an even bigger year. 


Bringing out that large bottle of gin- 
ger ale at this time worked a great 
hardship on many dealers. Several 
have complained to us that they were 
induced to over-stock with the small 
size just before the five-glass bottle 
was introduced and now, with all the 
space-rate fuss made over the latter, 
they are having difficulty in unload- 
ing the old stock. 


This week’s raspberry wreath goes 
to the Washington newspapers which 
painstakingly refrained from mention- 
ing the sponsors of the blimp that ca- 
vorted about the capital because it 
would be too much free advertising for 
the Enna Jettick shoe yet at the same 
time continued their daily columns of 
boost for the radio programs which 
are fattening on their life blood gratis. 


For some time we have been notic- 
ing that golfers have been preferring 
long trousers to plus fours. At first 
we thought this was due to the de- 
pression but now, in view of the howl 
set up by the manufacturers of golf 
knickers and golf socks, we find it is 
preference. The other day we had 
the temerity to approach some of the 
lads who go around 18 in 80 minus 
and received first-hand infotmation 
that long trousers are “cooler” and 





Flying Billboards are Sure to Make a Big Hit, with Falling Prices ’n’ Everything 





+ The Pathfinde: 


all-around “more comfortable.” ©; 
mentioning this to our better hal! 
(who, despite the form of a “giraffe 
manages to out-putt us) her only com 
ment was, “Oh, you sillies! It too! 
men a long time to find that out!” 


Oranges in Florida and Californi 
are being passed through a liquid par 
affin bath both to improve their ap 
pearance and to preserve them. 


Is Massachusetts giving up its sacre« 
cod? The New England Fish Co. an 
nounces removal of its headquarter 
from Boston to Seattle. 


“ee 


Sam Jass (pronounced “jazz’’) is 
trying to do that to the Pullman busi- 
ness. As traveling passenger agent, hi 
is boosting the “section” idea whereby 
a man can obtain privacy by renting 
the upper berth at half price to insure 
its not being used. Which helps cut 
down the Pullman “overhead” con- 
siderably. 


The Federal Trade Commission has 
induced the Salada Tea Co. to discon- 
tinue resale price fixing. ’Sfunny, now 
that we think of it, but price fixing 
never fixes the prices so that they fit 
Mr. Average Man’s pocketbook better. 


Prices have been cut to the bone in 
every line but there is no truth to the 
report that the Dollar Steamship Co. 
will change its name to The 97 Cents 
Line. 


Another indication of how prices 
have fallen is found in the new Bellas 
Hess catalogue which quotes prices 
nearly 13 per cent under last year. 
Incidentally, this firm continues to 
pay postage on all orders though most 
other mail order houses have a mini- 
mum limit of $2. 


The Westclox Co. uses the 13-month 
calendar instead of 12. Wonder if 
they use a 13-hour dial for their clox? 


The coffee war offers new grounds 
for salesmaking ideas. Chase & San- 
born introduced the dated coffee idea 
which is behind the new Kroger slo- 
gan, “Pick your coffee as you'd pick a 
rose.” At the same time Maxwell 
House uses the old bean to launch an 
advertising campaign built around a 
near-vacuum process of packing the 
product, 


“Advertising is a working girl,” 
says the N. W. Ayer & Son advertis- 
ing agency. Yes, but there are too 
many big business concerns that ex 
pect to lie back and let this well-dis- 
posed “working girl” do all the work. 


A new breakfast food is advertised 
as containing vitamins A,-B, C, D, 
and G. It shouldn’t be long befor« 
children will be learning the alphabet 
off of breakfast food boxes. 


——qu—“—<7“_>o_—- 


ONLY LIFE IS CHEAP 

“Chicago and New York gangsters are 
said to be quite hard up at times, but 
they can always afford the best alibis,” 
observes the Norfolk Ledger-Dispatch 
And, we might add, the bigger the crim!- 
nal the smaller the loophole he can squeeze 
through. 
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POLITICAL ARENA 


WHO’S RUNNING? 


HE cards of presidential candi- 
TE dates are being shuffled, and it is 

interesting to watch new ones 
come up as others momentarily disap- 
pear. Bishop Cannon, the fighting 
dry, predicted with Superintendent 
McBride of the 
Antisaloon League 
that former Gov- 
ernor Smith of 
New York would 
again be nominat- 
ed by the Demo- 
crats, though per- 
sonally he agreed 
with the women’s 
prohibition organ- 
ization that Wil- 
liam G. McAdoo, 
former treasurer, 
would be the best bet. Senator Moses, 
New Hampshire Republican leader, 
while announcing for a fourth term 
in the Senate offered the opinion that 
Newton D. Baker of Ohio would lead 
the Democrats. Baker got a lot of pub- 
licity by a speech before the Institute 
of Politics suggesting a general reduc- 
tion of all tariffs to promote better 
relations between countries. 


Moses 


COOLIDGE WILLING 


The statement of Colonel James F. 
Coupal, Coolidge’s White House phy- 


sician, that the ex-president would be 
willing to run next year if the people 
expressed clearly a desire to draft 
him to meet the situation started a lot 


of talk. While some laughed others 
took the statement seriously, and prac- 
tically all politicians had something 
fo say about it—except Mr. Coolidge. 
The fact that he refused to comment 
was taken to indicate his willingness, 
and the further fact that he got him- 
self photographed a lot recently, 
“down on the farm,” was held to be 
significant. But there is no very 
practicable way for the people— 
meaning Republicans, of course—to 
call Coolidge, if they wished to, and 
no party leaders could very well pro- 
nounce for him unless sure that he 
was willing to run. In the meantime 
they all pronounce for Hoover, who 
is regarded as certain of renomina- 
tion—in spite of the fact that Senator 
Morrow of New Jersey is quite fre- 
quently mentioned as an ideal Repub- 
lican leader. 


BILBO BEATEN 


At least one of the autocratic gov- 
ernors of the South—a region in which 
they seem to flourish more than else- 
where—was repudiated in a show- 
down at the polls. In a fervid cam- 
paign featured by 7,000 candidates and 
the calling out of the militia at one 
Stage. Bilbo’s candidate, George T. 
Mitchell, w'nom he actively supported 
on the hustings, could run no better 
than fourth. The gubernatorial field 


was led by Hugh L. White, mayor of 
Columbia, a new man in state politics. 
Second in the Democratic primary 
race was Mike Conner, “the last man” 
Bilbo said he would support for gov- 
ernor. Conner and White will have 
a run-off. Bilbo’s candidates for the 
lesser offices were also generally 
slighted. Not in the governor’s 23 
years of political experience had he 
received such a crushing blow at the 
polls. He stirred up much hostile 
feeling last year by “firing” several 
members of the faculty of the state 
university. This year he had a set-to 
with the legislature which he refused 
to call into session for urgent busi- 
ness because he feared impeachment. 


EXTRA SESSION TALK 

Hardly a week goes by without 
someone urging an extra session of 
Congress for one reason or another. 
One of the latest and strangest re- 
quests came from the House of the 
Texas legislature. The President was 
asked to call the session for enact- 
ment of legislation to “stabilize the 
national currency.” It was explained 
that control of the monetary system 
had been delegated to selfish interests. 
Representative Treadway of Massa- 
chusetts suggested that Congress be 
called before its convening date of 
December 7 in order to get the mora- 
torium plan approved. Representa- 
tive Lea of California and others ask- 
ed for a special session to act on Wil- 
liam Randolph Hearst’s suggestion of 
a $5,000,000,000 “prosperity loan” for 
public works to combat the depres- 
sion. Many requests were received 
for an extra session to deal with un- 
employment. But congressional lead- 
ers, both Democratic and Republican, 
are in agreement with the President 
that a special session is not necessary 
—that it would do more harm than 
good. 


HOOVER DRY 


President Hoover stamped himself 
pretty well as a dry candidate when 
Representative Dyer of Missouri was 
reprimanded by the Republican Na- 
tional Committee for having used the 
White House as a sounding board for 
his proposal of four per cent beer. 
Having left a petition to that effect, 
claiming that beer would increase 
revenues by a billion dollars a year 
and revive prosperity, he told the 
White House reporters all about it. 
In a communication later issued by 
the committee it was stated that Dyer 
had just returned from Germany 
where beer had always been on sale, 
and where there was no prosperity at 
all. In fact it was figured that the 
President thereby alienated the Ger- 
man vote of some 5,000,000 which he 
had shortly before assured himself 
by his German moratorium initiative. 
Drys themselves are somewhat divid- 


Soda Jerker—Would you like anything 
else on that sandwich? 
Sandy—Yes, a discount! 


ed over Hoover’s dryness. F. Scott 
McBride said he was all right, but 
Clarence True Wilson of the Metho- 
dist Board called him “weak” and a 
“false alarm.” The National Woman's 
Christian Temperance Union declar- 
ed that both the major parties would 
be dry in 1932 if they heeded the 
signs of the times. 
i ———_—_§_—_ 
THE BIGGEST AIRSHIP 


The Akron may not be the queen 
of the air—that will have to be dem- 
onstrated—but she is certainly the 
giant of all craft moving above the 
earth’s surface. The new monster is 
785 feet long; 133 feet in diameter; 
146 feet high; has eight engines total- 
ing 4,480 horsepower; has a cruising 
range of 11,000 miles; will carry five 
fighting planes and 16 machine guns, 
and cost $8,000,000. The Akron is 
only nine feet longer than the Graf 
Zeppelin but its gas capacity is nearly 
twice as great. Her useful load is 
more than three times as great as that 
of the Los Angeles. The crew of 77 
under commander Charles E. Rosen- 
dahl have all seen service aboard the 
Los Angeles. The mammoth dirigible, 
after it has been tested and accept- 
ed by the navy, will be housed at 
Sunnyvale, California, where a “dock,” 
or hangar, is being constructed equal 
in length to three city blocks and in 
height to 18 stories. Some naval of- 
ficers are doubtful about the value of 
big dirigibles, but others have esti- 
mated them the equal of six cruisers 
costing $15,000,000 each. Converted 
to commercial use the Akron could 
carry 100 passengers. 

— eo 
INEXPRESSIBLY MEAN! 

A Tennessean who’s forever following 
Fahrenheit, mussing with the mercury 
and worrying about weather, pesters the 
Nashville Banner by asking if it has any 
idea “what the mean temperature was last 
week?” “Very,” sighs the editor, mop- 
ping his brow, “Very!” 
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Sure, There’s a Skowhegan 


It is a Model New England Town, Though Not Quite So Small 
as Unele Abe and David Wanted Radio Fans to Believe 


HERE are seven 

Bostons, many Lon- 
dons—but only one 
Skowhegan. This 
is the boast that 
the Skowhegan In- 
dependent - Report- 
er flaunts at its 
masthead. Skow- 
hegan, Me., has 
long been famous 
for its yarns—but 
it was the yarns 
spun on the radio 
network by Phil- 
lips H. Lord and Arthur Allen that put 
this town on the map. The place used 
to be called Milburn—but there were 
so many Milburns that the name was 
changed to Skowhegan, an Indian 
term meaning a “watching place.” 

You have to go to Skowhegan to 
appreciate just what it is like. It’s a 
typical, neat New England town, but 
it has dolled up a little “extry” since 
it rose into the class with Paris and 
Naples. However, it is not one of 
those small towns that have grown too 
big for their boots and want to be 
cities. The people of Skowhegan are 
a sensible lot and they haven't let 
their fame spoil them. 

Skowhegan is growing and she could 
brag about it, just like New York, if 
she was the braggy kind. Since 1920 
her population has increased by 452. 
The 1930 census gives her 6,433, but 
failed to count several. Skowhegan 
people must be well read for they are 
credited with 178 Pathfinder subscrip- 
tions—which is more than their quota 
would be according to the whole 
United States. 

They are alert and enterprising. 
They know how to take a joke and in- 
stead of feeling grouchy because their 
home town has been held up before 
the world as countrified, they make 
the most of this reputation. Right on 
the main street we see a grocery bear- 
ing a sign “Abe and David, Every- 
body’s Equiparies.” C. W. Day and 
Son are the real proprietors—they 
posed good naturedly for The Path- 
finder, being old subscribers of course. 
Their girl friend is Miss Gene, who 
keeps “Gene’s Confectaurant” next 
door. Gene is the girl who answers 
when you call up “Mary Lucy” on the 
phone. 

Skowhegan is the sort of place 
where everybody knows everybody 
else, and has known their families be- 
fore them. It is a rural and small in- 
dustrial community, settled nearly two 
centuries ago. It was located here be- 
cause of the fine water power, now 
converted into electric juice for use in 
the shoe and other factories. The lo- 
cal names are mainly English, Scotch, 
etc., with quite a sprinkling of French, 
from over the Canadian border. 

It is mostly little local and personal 
happenings that fill the columns of the 
Skowhegan paper. (And mind, this 
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isn’t the faked up “Home Town This- 
tledown News” but the actual Inde- 
pendent-Reporter.) We learn that the 
tax rate this year is the same as last— 
40 mills, and the town debt is $210,000. 
The Kiwanis and Rotary are to hold 
a joint meeting at Lakewood, a near- 
by resort. The selectmen are install- 
ing an electric light outfit at the town 
farm. The mail carriers of the county 
are to hold their annual meeting Sun- 
day, and bring their families and their 
lunches. 

Skowhegan of course has to have 
its crime wave. Sheriff Markham and 
his deputies are being kept busy be- 
cause of a number of offenses. Scrib- 
ner Cayford had 49 hens stolen, and 
Mrs. I. B. Hight lost 20 valuable 
breeders the same way. Justice T. B. 
Lord is holding two boys over for 
entering a cottage on Barker pond and 
taking some fishing tackle and fire- 
arms. A man named Olson was ar- 
rested for larceny of a double-hitch 
farm wagon from the Fitzgerald barn 
—soon after which the barn was 
burnt. (Dirty work at the crossroads, 
sheriff!) Four forged checks for $10 
each were passed by two strangers on 
Peter Debe and Tony Croce at the Cut- 
Price store. Men’s work shirts are 
only 59 cents at the Cut+Price store. 
(This is getting down nearly to the 
old-time limit of 49 cents which Rus- 
sell Sage said was as much as any man 
should pay for a shirt.) 


The 1929 high school class is sponsor- 
ing a fund to provide money for a trophy 
cabinet and other needs of the school. 
A shower party was given at Hazel 
Leach’s beauty shop to Georgia Gordon, 
who is to be married to Clifton Beane. 
The summer schedule on the Maine Cen- 
tral railroad has been fixed so that peo- 
ple can leave at 4:25 and catch No. 712 
for Boston and New York. 

J. R. Philbrick, the optometrist, an- 
nounces that he is “prepared to repair a 
limited number of men’s watches.” (Evi- 
dently he doesn’t want to fool with wom- 
en’s watches.) Mr. and Mrs. Evander 
Perkins spent the week-end in Bath. Miss- 
es Calla and Fern Packard have purchased 
the Appleby cottage at Lakewood. 

A number of auto accidents have hap- 
pened lately but in most cases the parties 
involved “miraculously escaped serious 
injury.” Arthur Boulette’s Essex coach 
was burnt up when the family took it to 
Lake Wesserunsett and somebody threw 
a cigarette into it. Mr. and Mrs. Otis 
Johnson had a narrow escape when they 
ran into a cow near the Wilson Lowe farm. 
A collision resulted when some men from 
Lewiston were returning from the Elks’ 
convention at Lakewood, one of the driv- 
ers being accused of driving while intox- 
icated. 

Jack Symons has leased part of the 
space occupied by his indoor golf .course 
to Slathes Tzouvelis of Newark, N. J. He 
hasn’t decided yet what he will do with 
the golf course equipment. (Jack is in 
the same boat with about 125,000 others.) 

Harold Buzzell has been helping J. A. 
Gilpin hoeing corn at Bomazeen. Miss 
Opal Pease has returned home after grad- 
uating at the Gorham normal school. The 





seniors of Stanley High arrived saf; 
home after their trip to Canada. \; 
Gerald Gammon and son Junior are sts 
ing at Mrs. Sadie Woodcock’s. 

Fred Ploshing attended the Odd F, 
lows banquet at Bingham. Merrill Bub 
of Mainstream was unfortunate in losi; 
a cow by its getting choked. Early Tux 
day morning the barns of Napoleon Ki; 
at Pugh Corner were destroyed by fire 
sum of $21 was cleared from the sale 
lemonade and boxes for the benefit of t! 
Roosevelt school at Solon. The “Chee; 
ful Workers” class recently enjoyed 
hike and weenie roast at Arnold’s Land 
ing. Mrs. Oscar Blomquist, their teach: 
provided a fine program of games. 

Hazel Huggin, R. N., is at Solon, taking 
care of Frank Vittum. Leona Godin wa 
calling Sunday evening on her grandpua- 
rents, Mr. and Mrs. Xavier Godin, at 
Quinnebassett. Mrs. Leona Buker wa 


calling on relatives at Bean’s Corner 


Thursday. Mr. and Mrs. H. E. William: 
of Brighton visited at Caratunk Sunday 

Under the legal news in the Independ- 
ent-Reporter we find a fair notice fron 
Alton Whittemore that he will pay n 
more bills contracted by his wife Pear), 
Deputy Sheriff True Ellis gives notice that 
he will sell at auction certain parcels of 
land belonging to Octave Vigue, in fore- 
closing a mortgage held by the Somerset 
Loan and Building Association, for non- 
payment. 

The Shoemakers ball nine played a 
“dizzy game” and beat the Grant nine 
8 to 1. Spike Bernier and Benny Lewia 


were the heroes, but Bilodeau, Thiebault, 


Cowette, Fluet and Rogers also did their 
stuff. Uncalled-for letters are being held 
at the post office for Ruth Beaulieu, Vi: 
ginia Cameron, Robert Violette and oth- 
ers, and they will be sent to the dead let- 
ter office unless claimed soon. 

Flora Hagopian has gone to Poland 
Spring. A baked bean supper was held 
Thursday night by the ladies of the Con- 
gregational church. Delegates from the 
M. E. church are to attend the Kent’s Hill 
institute under the supervision of Rev 
Lemuel Lord. Retta Tarr has returned 
from taking a course at the Maine Schoo! 
of Commerce in Auburn. The Jolly Ten 
Club was reorganized at the home of Mrs. 
F. H. Williams, shortcake and ice cream 
being served. The Owaissa Campfire 
Girls held their meeting Friday, Janet 
Hilton being chosen treasurer. The Con- 
gregational Church Circle held a picnic at 
the pleasant farm home of Elmer Baker 
in Moscow. The interesting old place has 
been in the family for five generations 

On complaint of Game Warden Leama 
Pierce a Portland man named Richardson 
was tried for having more than 25 troul 
in his possession at Cold Stream town- 
ship, and he was fined $13.75. Ben Adams 
informs us that he will have green peas 
for dinner today, Thursday. Mrs. Etta 
Lord of Camden is visiting in town with 
her son, Dr. M. E. Lord. Dr. and Mrs 
Lord have moved to their cottage at Lake 
Wesserunsett for the summer. L. H. Pierce 
left Tuesday for a trip up the Allegash. 

The local bank has given notice that 
hereafter it will have to charge deposi- 
tors who have only small and inactive ac- 
counts. Richard Laney, who graduated 
from Skowhegan high school in 1924, !s 
now interne in a hospital at Chester, Pa 
The Ladies’ Aid of the M. E. church ar 
to have a strawberry festival this week 
Rev. and Mrs. Olin Tracy went to Ocea! 
Park to attend the Baptist state conven- 
tion. 

A surprise shower was given Miss Ma! 
garet Conant in honor of her approaching 
marriage. Mrs. Jack Futch and three chil- 
dren, who have been visiting in Bangor, 
have returned. Mrs. E. L. Lord and Mrs 
Emma Donaldson were among those wh 
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attended the Woman’s Relief Corps con- 
vention. Dr. E. White says something 
should be done to kill off the porcu- 
pines, Which have become so common 
»< to be a curse to the farmers—many 
valuable horses, cattle and dogs having 
peen killed by getting the quills in them. 
yore than 100 couples attended the dinner 
jance at Lakewood, the music being sup- 
plied by Lou Lisack’s orchestra. John 
knockwood is staying at a camp and mak- 
ing baskets. 

The New England Telephone Co. has 
purchased the Flora Williams property on 
North street and will make extensive im- 
provements. Mrs. Pauline Greene is en- 
oying her vacation from her duties as 
chief operator. The bookkeeping depart- 
ment of the Farmers’ Telephone Co. is 
moving, because Mrs. Inga Dyer is on her 
vacation and the manager wants the office 
nearer his home. 

Jannie Hunnewell would like a place to 
do general housework; she is 17 and has 
peen in high school one year. Myrla Dow 
also wants a place for the summer; she 
can do general housework, drive a car and 
teach children to swim. A black pocket- 
pook was lost on the street, containing 
£100: finder return it and receive reward. 
Board and room at $7 a week is offered 
for “elderly men.” (Women boarders are 
always considered undesirable—why ?) 


And a man in New York city has 
written to Skowhegan asking for some 
place to board in a nice family, with 
plenty of good food. He would like 
to be near a lake and “be assured of 
good fishing.” Who wouldn’t? 








SCIENCE NIBBLES 


Those old prehistoric stone megaliths 
of Carnac, Brittany, are still puzzling sci- 
entists. There are some 2,800 of these 
huge stone monuments, called menhirs, 
stretching over the countryside in per- 
fect line, but who built them, when they 
were built and what they represent no one 
knows . Lowell Observatory at Flag- 
staff, Ariz., is deeply interested in Mars, 
especially its “canals,” and is engaged in 
a study of the surface conditions on that 
planet ...If you live in a section suffer- 
ing from drought heed the Department 
of Agriculture’s advice, “avoid drought 
effects by keeping plants dryer.” That is, 
don’t sprinkle your lawns and gardens 
too much .. . The Washington zoo is show- 
ing one of those odd but fierce Liberian 
monkey-eating eagles. 





Now it’s autograph telegrams—thanks to 
a new process called “photogram” tele- 
grams are sent or transmitted exactly as 
written by the sender Scientists re- 
port evidences of human habitation some 
10,000 years ago of a large limestone 
cavern near Las Vegas, N. Mex., in the vi- 
cinity of Hoover dam According to 
specialists in forestry for the University 
of Maryland Extension Service Dutch elm 
disease is threatening the future of our 
shade elms Dean Elias P. Lyon, of 
the University of Minnesota’ medical 
school, urges a 1,000-year eugenics plan 
for race betterment... “Is everybody hap- 


17 
py?” Dr. C. E. Kenneth Mees, research 
director of the Eastman Kodak Co., thinks 
the ancients who tilled the fertile valleys 
of the Nile some 4,000 years ago wer 
happier than people today with their 
modern homes, machinery, etc. 


The British Medical Research Council 
announces the discovery of a new small 
pox serum Nikola Tesla, the great 
electrical inventor, recently celebrated his 
75th birthday ... H. Stanley Redgrove, 
English chemist, states in the year book 
of the Smithsonian Institution that it is 
now possible to produce artificially (from 
chemical substances) the odors of the 
rose, jasmine, carnation, heliotrope, lilac, 
violet, lily of the valley, cyclamen, lime 
tree and new mown hay, 


Speaking of encouragement! Accord- 
ing to Dr. Ales Hrdlicka human beings 
will be a super race millenniums hence 
.. - How far is it from earth to the moon? 
As calculated in the American Ephemeris 
the mean distance between the earth and 
the moon is 238,857 statute miles and the 
distance to the sun is placed at 92,897,416 
miles ., . The ancient Mayas, says J. Eric 
Thompson, leader of the Marshall Field 
expedition to British Honduras and Gua- 
temala, used jade ornaments and inlays in 
their teeth ... Drs. M. M. Ellis and M. P. 
Neal, of the University of Missouri, have 
found large quantities of guanidine (deriv- 
ed from protein) in the blood of epileptics 

Movies cause eye strain, says Dr. F. 
W. Edridge-Green, eyesight adviser of the 
British Board of Trade, because some 
motion picture theaters are usually too 
dark. 





Skowhegan street scenes. Left to right (upper) window shopping on Main street; Maine Central railroad station; yes we have park- 
ing problems; local ice cream rivals tropical bananas; (lower), a window display gets results; how a local. firm capitalizes a radio 
feature (“Mary Lucy” at left), and evidence that Skowhegan is on the postal route. 
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THINGS SCIENTIFIC 





NEW COMET STUDIED 


Astronomers have been busy with 
their telescopes lately studying the 
brand new comet discovered by Na- 
sani Nagata, Japanese-farmer astrono- 
mer of Brawley, Cal. The story of 
the discovery is especially interesting 
because Nagata is an amateur astron- 
omer. One morning shortly after 
eight o’clock he peeped through his 
four-foot, three-inch lens telescope 
mounted on a tripod in his vegetable 
garden. He saw something strange; 
it looked very much like a comet, but 
was it a comet? He could not tell be- 
cause it was going in the wrong di- 
rection for comets at that time of 
year. This strange phenomenon caus- 
ed him to telegraph Mt. Wilson Obser- 
vatory at Pasadena, calling their at- 
tention to it. Members of the observa- 
tory staff were of course astonished 
for had not the amateur Japanese 
scooped the scientific world with the 
discovery of a hitherto unreported 
comet? Dr. Seth B. Nicholson of the 
observatory staff, in confirming the 
discovery, placed it in the constella- 
tion of Leo not far from the star Rho 
Leonia in the general direction of 
Mars, and said it would be named 
after the discoverer, as is customary. 
So now we have Nagata’s comet. 


AUTO REFRIGERATOR 


When we go on picnics and tours 
in our autos these hot days we have 
to take our perishables and water in 
thermos bottles or jugs, iceboxes, etc. 
But all of this may be eliminated some 
day—when auto makers build refrig- 
erator compartments under the seats 
which will be operated by the car 
motors. Professor F. C. Stewart of 
Pennsylvania State college, says there 
is a potential refrigerator in the in- 
take manifold of every auto. Theoreti- 
cally, he says, it would be a simple 
matter to convert this into a useful 
cooler for foods and water. Experi- 
ments performed by Professor Stewart 
show that in summer temperatures 
from 70 to 80 degrees the intake mani- 
fold of autos stays around 40 degrees. 


ANCIENT CHAN CHAN TODAY 


Once a proud city—the capital of a 
populous, powerful and relatively ad- 
vanced civilization known as Chimu, 
Yunca, or Mochica, the pre-Inca city 
of Chan Chan today lies in ruins. Lo- 
cated on the coast of Peru some 300 
miles north of Lima, it was laid out 
(on the square) by the grateful sub- 
jects of the Grand Chimu before it was 
overrun hundreds of years ago by the 
Incas. That was long before the Span- 
ish conquest, Now the straight and 
narrow streets honeycomb the ruins 
into many tiny squares, as the accom- 
panying picture so clearly shows. This 
aerial photograph of Chan Chan was 
taken by members of the Shippee- 
Johnson Peruvian expedition. While 
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—Int’l Newsreel 


Remarkable Air View of Chan Chan 


the picture shows but a section of the 
ancient metropolis the old ruins cover 
considerable area, consisting of groups 
of separate walled cities. At the 
heights of its pre-Incan glory it is 
estimated to have had a population 
of 250,000. The buildings, walls, tem- 
ples, etc., are all constructed of adobe 
(unburned bricks dried in the sun) 
bricks which were plastered over 
with a smooth coat of adobe. Not- 
withstanding, the ruins are in a re- 
markable state of preservation due, 
it is said, to the very dry climate. 
And how these early people, princi- 
pally agricultural, worked to build 
their forts, homes and walls to be free 
from attack. Most of the walls, sur- 
rounding the city and some of the 
city blocks are from 30 to 40 feet high, 
eight to 12 feet thick at the base and 
one to three feet thick across the top. 
But even at that their efforts weren’t 
sufficient to turn back the Incas. 


ALPHABET OF SEMITIC ORIGIN 


The story of our alphabet from the 
time that we find it employed in the 
earliest known Greek inscriptions (it 
derives its name from alpha beta, the 
first two letters of the Greek alpha- 
bet) is well known. But what of the 
pre-Grecian days? Where did the 
Greeks get it and from whom? In 
recent years discoveries have inclined 
to show that they obtained it from 
the Semites rather than from the 
Phoenicians. This belief of alpha- 
betical scholars recently received 
strong support from Dr. Martin Spren- 
gling, of the University of Chicago. 
In fact he is credited with having 
solved one of the riddles which have 
long puzzled archaeologists. Dr. 
Sprengling has succeeded in decipher- 
ing the Sinai inscription found in 1904 
by Sir Flinders Petric in Sinai. An 
announcement by the Oriental Insti- 
tute through the University of Chicago 
Press says Dr. Sprengling’s decipher- 
ing of these inscriptions traces the 
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alphabet to its source and proves {}).; 
it is of Semitic origin and not Ph, 
nician. 


KEEPING MOSQUITOES AWA\ 

You can take the Departmen: 
Agriculture’s word for it that pore 
hungry mosquitoes from biting 
ing human beings is no easy vg For 
where there are mosquitoes there \\ jj! 
also be bites no matter how man 
what kind of mosquito repellents 
use. However, the department .;j 
vises that oil of citronella is o: 
the most widely used mosquito r 
lents. But the department has | 
that different kinds of mosquito: 
act differently to the same repe!|! 
and different individuals seem to c¢} 
better results than others with 
same materials. There is no cur 
mosquito bites, the government 
perts advise, so they recomiend 
screens to keep the pest out—i! 
can. 


THAT GOLDEN GATE BRIDGI 


The Golden Gate at San Francisco, 
Cal., is to have the world’s lonsest 
suspension bridge. More than 174,()\)() 
miles of wire, enough to girdle the 
earth seven times at the equator, wil! 
swing it. The contracts for these cables 
have already been awarded. (on 
struction work is expected to start 
soon. When completed the structu: 
will be 9,200 feet long, including the 
4,200-foot main span, two 1,100-foot 
and two 1,400-foot approaches. || is 
expected to take four years to com- 
plete the bridge at a cost of 833,- 
000,000. 


THE BUS OF THE FUTURE 

Motorists beware! The busses get 
bigger and bigger as well as thicker 
and thicker every day. After a while 
they will be so big the family car will 
get worse than ditched every time on 
comes speeding along hogging the 
road. Now Claude A. B. Wheeler, jr., 
of Chicago, brings out in model form 
what he calls the “perfect bus.” Yes, 
perfect from the average bus driver's 
wheel of advantage. If any of Wheel- 
er’s busses ever “bust” along over our 
highways they will have four decks 
with such attractions as a swimming 
pool, a peewee golf course, or what- 
ever’s the go. 


VITAMINS “RADIATE” 


Two European women scientists 
have found that vitamins A and B give 
off radiations: These radiations, their 
experiments indicate, will affect the 
emulsion on a photographic plate as 
do light and the X-ray. Extracts 0! 
the vitamins were used in the exper'- 
ments. 

Oe 


SCIENTIFICALLY SPEAKING 
Where did you come from, baby dear? 
Out of the stratosphere into here? 
Where did you get your baby ways, 
Out of Doc Milkman’s cosmic rays? 
Smile for us, Baby, pretty, please! 
Before we feed you your calories; 

And stuff you full as full can be 
Of Vitamin A and Vitamin C! 
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ON THE AIR 


PRONUNCIATION BEE 


HAT with all this dispute over 

Cheerio’s “salyute” and ques- 

tionable pronunciation of 
other radio lights, things have reached 
such a pass that Lloyd Yoder, NBC 
oficial, has challenged Miss Florence 
Hall, president of the National Educa- 
tion Association, to a pronunciation 
bee. It was Miss Hall who declared 
that radio announcers are “butcher- 
ing the king’s English.” Yoder would 
match Cecil Underwood and Jen- 
nings Pierce, West coast mikemen, 
against the educator. Whatsamatta 
with floydgibbons and grahammc- 
namee, Whatsamatta withem? 


Olive Palmer is only the contract 
name of Virginia Rea Murphy, the 
Palmolive star mentioned (as well as 
pictured) last week. Similarly Paul 
Oliver is the mikenomen of Frank 
Munn. These names were bestowed 
on them for the purpose of making 
listeners-in more conscious of the 
wares they advertise. Now, with the 
newspapers omitting names of spon- 
sors in retaliation for lost business, 
star names associated with the prod- 
ucts they ballyhoo are more necessary 
than ever. 


At the conclusion of the Camel pro- 
gram Morton Downey has been doing 
all that whistling and two days after 
he started the stunt as many as a dozen 
packages of bird seed arrived address- 
ed to the “bird” responsible. 


During his career Tony Wons has 
read approximately 100,000 poems into 
the mike—none of them his own. By 
the way, Tony should be on the Lam- 
bert Pharmacal hour. Then he could 
say, “Are you Listerinein?” 


Peru’s only radio station, OAX, 
which is supported by the post office 
surplus, may have to close because 
there is no longer any Peruvian sur- 
plus. And, while speaking of foreign 
broadcasting, a station is to be oper- 
ated atop the new 24-story skyscraper 
in Sao Paulo, Brazil. 


The pet peeves (he admits it) of Tom 
Breen, CBS announcer, are spinach 
and blondes, 


Theo Alban is the name of the hard 
worked chap who does nothing but 
sing that “Happy Days” refrain at 
the beginning and end of the Lucky 
Strike program. His contract pre- 
vents him from doing anything else. 
He’s a Lucky boy to make such a 
Strike, 


Graham McNamee is said to make 


_ $ and c than the president of 
NBC. 


Some praise agents give us a pain. 
Those paid to extol Florence Richard- 
‘on as “the only girl leader of a man 
band” even send the pain to our toes 
Secause there are a number of girl 


leaders of man orchestra’s within an 
adjective’s throw of their typewriters. 
How about Helen Lyons, Anna C. 
Bryne and Kay Reed, the latter being 
the popular leader of the Royal Bos- 
tonians? 


Vincent Lopez says that Tahitian 
music will be the rage in America. In 
other words, tom-tom beats will soon 

be adding a rhy- 

thm to your static. 

The assistant to 

the president of 

NBC, Johnny 

Johnstone, was 

formerly a piano 

player with Lopez. 

“Jolly Bill’ 

Steinke of “Jolly 

Bill and Jane” also 

works as a Car- 

Lopez toonist on one of 

the New York papers. Charles Web- 
ster, a Britisher, plays all the NBC 
Abraham Lincoln roles. Wallace 
Smith, the man whom Floyd Gibbons 
apes, or vice versa, has witnessed 
more than 40 hangings. The head 
page of the CBS studios is really Jack 
PAGE. Edna Thomas, who sings ne- 
gro melodies over that system, says she 
learned them from Nina, a 69-year- 
old colored mammy who served her 
family since slavery days in Alabamy. 


The new WABC (New York City) 
announcer, Will Brenton, was the 
original “Bob” of the True Story hour. 


Current simile: As vapid as “Rudy 
Vallee’s Own Story” (syndicated) of 
his great love. 


Curt Peterson, assistant program 
manager for NBC, was voice teacher 
in a fashionable girls school before 
he entered radio. 


John White was manager of an Esso 
filling and free air station in New 
York before they started billing him 
over the air as “The Lonesome Cow- 
boy.” 


TO ee 
GOITRE NOT A DISEASE 


light by scientific research that goitre is 
not a disease and is not to be treated as 
such. Dr. A. A. Rock, Dept. 10, Box 737, 
Milwaukee, Wis., a prominent goitre spe- 
cialist for over 24 years, has perfected a 
different method of treatment for his 
patients that has proved remarkably suc- 
cessful. This same method is now being 
used for a home treatment of goitre cases 
all over the country with astonishing re- 
sults. The Doctor states that goitre is 
a condition which grows worse with neg- 
lect and recommends immediate attention 
no matter how small the growth may 
appear. He strongly opposes needless op- 
erations. Dr. Rock is the author of a 
book that tells in a simple way about 
treating goitre at home. He has publish- 
ed this book at his own expense and will 
send a copy free to anyone interested. 
Write him today.—Advertisement. 
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FIRESTONE AND OTHER TIRES 
LOWEST PRICES ON EARTH! 


Thousands of satisfied tire users all over the U.S.A. Our 
16 years of business speaks for itself. This big respon 
sible company wil! supply you with reconstructed stand 
ard make tires at lowest prices in history— 

Guaranteed to glve 12 months’ service 
DON’T DELAY—ORDER TODAY 
CORD TIRES BALLOON TIRES 

Tires Size Tires 
. + $1.00 | 9954.40 . $2.30 . 
29x4.50 2.40 


20x4.50 . . 
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s 
D | s2x6.20 : : (1.65 
poor with each tire ordered. We 
ship balance C.O.D. duct S per cent if cash in ful! 
accompanies order. Tires failing to give 12monthe service 
will be replaced athailf price. Tubes new, best quality 


YORK TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 
3855-57-59 COTTAGE GROVE AVENUE 
3156 CHICAGO, ILL. 


with each order for 2 tires 


NOW-TAKE TIRE PRESSURE 
THROUGH SIDE WALL OF TIRE 


for GOLD TEETH 


By return mail. Highest prices, Information free 
Southwest Gold & Silver Co., Box 68PH Fort Worth, Texas. 


If You Need Extra Money 


Write at once for free details 

of our unusual offer to spare 

time subscription workers. 
ADDRESS 


THE PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON, D. C. 





1931 ATLAS 


WITH COMPLETE 1930 CENSUS FIGURES 


iiner $2.70 


Pathfinder 
This isn’t one of those 


Both Only .. 
little gift atlases 


which nobody wants 
but is the genuine new 
edition, got out by 
liammond & Co., with 
all the latest changes. 
The book is bound in 
fine cloth and is 10 
by 12% inches in size, 
with 180 pages of 
maps and geographi- 
cal information, in- 
cluding list of 40,000 
places, with popula- 
tion, etc. Renew your 
Pathfinder subscrip 
tion, or have the paper sent a year to 
some worthy friend—and get this wonder- 
ful new atlas, delivered at our expense, all 
for only $2.75. 

— — — You Can Use This Coupon — — — 
TIE PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 

Yes sir, I want that wonderful New Peerless 
Atlas of the World which you are offering for 
only $2.75 with Pathfinder a year. I enclose 
the $2.75, and I thank you in advance for 
letting me in on this bargain, 
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THE QUESTION BOX 





Why does the Maine legislature always 
contain two Indians? 

The lower house of the legislature of 
Maine always includes one representative 
each from the Penobscot and Passama- 
quoddy Indian tribes. These tribes, which 
constitute the only important bodies of 
aborigines remaining in New England, 
are remnants of the once powerful Abna- 
ki confederacy and altogether they num- 
ber only about 800 or 900 souls at the 
present time. The Indians are given 
representation to safeguard their tribal 
rights, and the two Indian representatives 
in the legislature are permitted to speak 
only on matters connected with the af- 
fairs of the Indian reservations, their 
function being comparable to that of dele- 
gates in Congress from federal territories. 
For the most part the Penobscots live at 
Oldtown on an island in the Penobscot 
river above Bangor, while the Passama- 
quoddies reside in two groups, one at 
Peter Dana’s Point and the other at Pleas- 
ant Point, both being near Passamaquod- 
dy Bay in the vicinity of Perry. The Re- 
vised Statutes of Maine, Chapter 319, Sec- 
tion 44, provide: “On the first Tuesday 
of November, eighteen hundred and eigh- 
ty-four and biennially thereafter, the 
Penobscot Indians shall hold their elec- 
tion for the choice of governor and lieu- 
tenant-governor of said tribe, and a rep- 
resentative to the legislature of this state. 
The agent of said tribe shall give notice 
of the time and place, seven days before 
said day of election, by posting notices 
thereof, one at his office and one in some 
conspicuous place on Old Town island. 
Said agent shall receive, sort, and count 
the votes given in at said election, in 
presence of the members of the tribe, and 
shall give to those elected certificates 
thereof.” Section 55 contains similar pro- 
visions for an election held by the agents 
at Pleasant Point and Peter Dana’s Point 
for the selection of a member of the leg- 
islature to represent the Passamaquoddy 
tribe. 


What nationality is Charlie Chaplin? 


Charlie Chaplin was born in London of 
English-Jewish parents. 


How are the sizes of shoes determined? 
In the United States, Great Britain and 
the British dominions shoe sizes are based 
on English inches, beginning at the fourth 
inch. The gradations of length are in 
units of 1-3 of an inch or fractions there- 
of, that is, the sizes progress at the rate 
of three to the inch, The sizes begin with 
l and run to 13 in children’s shoes, and 
then begin with 1 again and run to 13 in 
shoes for adults. Thus number 1 repre- 
sents a child’s shoe four and one-third 
inches in length, and number 13 represents 
a shoe eight and one-third inches long. 
Likewise number 1 represents an adult’s 
shoe eight and 2-3 inches in length, and 
size 13 represents a shoe 12 2-3 long. Every 
shoe manufacturing country except the 
United States, Great Britain and the Brit- 
ish dominions, bases its shoe measure- 
ments on the metric system. For instance, 
an adult’s shoe size 9, representing 11 1-3 
English inches, corresponds to 44 1-2 cen- 
timeters in the continental system. The 
history of the English method of deter- 
mining shoe sizes is buried in antiquity. 
Shoe measurements began, according to a 
legend, when King John of England stamp- 
ec his foot on the ground and said,.“There 








is a foot; let it be the measurement from 
this time on.” In 1886 a group of shoe 
last manufacturers met in Boston and 
after deliberating two days delegated one 
of their number to draw up a report on 
the standardization of the last. The dele- 
gate took a large piece of wrapping paper, 
laid it on a table and in two hours evolved 
the standard lasts which have been used 
by the shoe industry ever since. 


How many persons belong to the French 
Legion of Honor? 


About 155,000 living persons have been 
decorated with the ribbon of the Legion 
of Honor. 


When do dog days end? 


In the United States the term “dog 
days” is not applied to a definite period 
beginning and ending on specific dates, 
but is applied generally to about 40 days 
of the hottest season. Almanac makers, 
in order to satisfy their more credulous 
customers, sometimes give dog days a 
specific period, but it has no scientific 
significance. The ancient Greeks applied 
“dog days” to the period between July 3 
and August 11, when Sirius, the dog star, 
rose with the sun. Owing to the progres- 
sion of the equinoxes Sirius no longer 
rises with the sun during this period. 


Who were the Muggletonians? 


This was the name of the followers of 
Lodovie Muggleton, a London tailor, who 
about 1651 began to have revelations and 
proclaimed himself and his cousin, John 
Reeve, as the two witnesses mentioned 
in Revelation 11:3, which reads, “And I 
will give power unto my two witnesses, 
and they shall prophesy a thousand two 
hundred and threescore days, clothed in 
sackcloth.” In 1652 Muggleton and Reeve 
put out their “commission book” under 
the title “The Transcendent Spirtuall 
Treatise” and in 1656 an exposition of their 
beliefs was published in “The Divine 
Looking-Glass.” They preached the dam- 
nation of all outside their sect, taught 
that the distinction of the three members 
of the Trinity is merely nominal, that 
God has a real human body, and that he 
left Elijah at his viceregent in heaven 
when he himself descended to earth to die 
on the cross. In 1677 Muggleton was tried 
at the Old Bailey, convicted of blasphemy 
and fined £500. He died in 1698. The 
members of the sect which he founded 
maintained a sort of existence until about 
1865. 


Is Marie Corelli still living? 


Marie Corelli, the English author, died 
at Stratford-on-Avon in 1924. 


What is the source of tapioca? 
“Tapioca,” which is of native Brazilian 
origin, is the name applied to a vegetable 
food obtained from the starch in the roots 
of the plant known as bitter cassava, 
which is indigenous to tropical America. 
According to a Latin American tradition, 
the food value of the cassava root was 
accidentally discovered by a Spanish ex- 
plorer lost in the jungles of Brazil. He 
had heard from the Indians that the sap 
of the cassava plant was highly poison- 
ous, and, preferring a quick death by 
poison to a slow one by starvation, he ate 
a bowl of soup prepared by boiling cassava 
roots in-water. Instead of dying he lived 


” 
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to tell the world how this pleasan: 
digestible food saved him from st: 
As a matter of fact the milky j 
the bitter cassava is highly poison 
therefore cannot be eaten in its 
condition without danger, but th 
cation of heat, as the explorer dis 
destroys the poisonous property 
frequently the tubers of the cassavs 
which grows to a height of seven o 
feet, weigh as much as 25 or 30 ; 
The juice is pressed from the ro 
placed in a vessel where the sta 
posits on the bottom. After bei; 
separated from the fibrous con 
of the root the moist starch is s; 
iron plates and exposed to heat sui 
with the aid of constant stirring, t 
ly rupture the granules and cau 
to agglomerate into the irregula: 
which, after being cooled, bec«; 
hard, translucent tapioca widely 
puddings and soups. The cassava 
now widely cultivated in many 
regions and tapioca is a staple a: 
export not only from South Ame: 
also from parts of Africa and thi 
Archipelago. Pearly tapioca, a sul 
product, consists of small, smooth 
prepared from potato starch. 


What is a ghost writer? 

A ghost writer is one who writ« 
rial for publication under the n 
some other person.. 


What do “van” and “von” stand for in 
foreign names? 

“Von” and “van” were originally { 
in German and Dutch names respe: 
merely as prepositions literally m« 
of or from. Paul von Hindenburg 
ally means Paul of Hindenburg, and \| 
tin van Buren means Martin of Buren. 1! 
particles are now regarded as com; 
parts of modern surnames and hay: 
significance in most cases. 


When was the battleship Maine blown up? 


The battleship Maine was blown 
Havana harbor by a submarine min 
February 15, 1898, with the loss of 266 
American seamen. 


How did Muscle Shoals get its name? 

It is supposed that the rapids in 
Tennessee river received their 
Muscle Shoals from the numerous | 
water mussels formerly said to 
abounded among the rocks at this | 
in the stream. Formerly the name wa 
spelled “Mussel” or “muscle” interchan 
ably, but “Muscle” is now regarded a 
correct spelling. Dictionaries stil! giv: 
“muscle” as a variant of “mussel” in t! 
sense of shellfish. 


Was any of Captain Kidd’s treasure ever 
found. 

After Captain Kidd was hanged 
murder and piracy part of his trea 
valued at about $75,000, was rec 
from his ship and from Gardiner’s | 
off the east end of Long Island. Kidd w 
sent to Madagascar by the British sov- 
ernment to cruise against the pirat 
eastern waters, but instead of hu! 
down the pirates and arresting th: 
accordance with his commission 
ciated with them and aided them i! 
capture of merchant vessels. 
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OR BRIDGE DOUBLES 
“Now,” queries a Flushing fan, 
old man Tilden is the world’s professi.'" 
champ, is there a single tennis hono! 
for our deaf old totem pole Bill to » 


“Only one,” ~imferms the North Shore 


Journal, “The women’s singles.” 
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FOR THE AIR-MINDED 


THAT NEW AIR MOTOR 


VIATION’S cry for more speed 
\ apparently will soon be answer- 
L ed. A secret contract has been 
let to the Pratt and Whitney Co. call- 
ing for the building of several new 
speedy engines for Uncle Sam’s navy. 
This new air motor was designed espe- 
cially for racing by army and navy 
air corps experts, and if it comes up 
to expectations it is expected to put 
America again in the race for world 
speed supremacy in the air. An ap- 
propriation of $220,000 was made by 
the last session of the 7ist Congress 
for high-speed engine experimental 
work. About all that is known so far 
of this new engine is that it is ma- 
terially different from the present 
type motor. Instead of the fuel being 
fed through a carburetor it is fed di- 
rectly into each cylinder. It is also 
known to have met satisfactorily all 
the tests to which it could be subjected 
on the ground. 


Since January 1 the army air corps 
has ordered 426 airplanes and 868 air- 
plane engines. Still, it closed its five- 
year expansion program July 1 short 
some 66 planes, 535 officer pilots and 
418 enlisted strength. 


The new dirigible U. S. S. Akron 
has an elaborate telephone system 
consisting of 17 phones, a switchboard 
and three miles of wire. But there'll 
be no “hello girl” aboard this ship. 
The board will be operated by the 
officer or junior officer of the deck. 
In an emergency all 17 of the phones 
can be rung at once and the captain 
can talk or give orders to all 
strategic points at the same time. 


In the army air corps the life of 
the average airplane is five years. 
After that period the ship is listed as 
“obsolete.” But according to Assistant 
Secretary of War F. Trubee Davison 
that does not mean that the plane is 
unfit for further service. 


Your chance of getting hurt in an 
airplane accident is one in 500,000. 
According to statistics there are some- 
thing like 500,000 flights for every ac- 
cident. 


Things will soon be “booming” at 
Roswell, N. Mex. There Professor 
Robert H. Goddard, rocket expert, 
under the auspices of three. scientific 
institutions—the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, the Carnegie Institution of Wash- 
ington and the Simon Guggenheim 
tstate—is perfecting a giant rocket that 
is expected to go many times higher 
than Professor Auguste Piccard’s bal- 
loon. In fact it is expected to explore 
space several hundred miles above the 
tarth. While no humans will go on 
this first stratosphere rocket journey 
the rocket will be equipped with a 
parachute attachment which will un- 
fold automatically when the ship has 


reached the highest point and float it 
gently back to earth so that the many 
delicate scientific instruments it car- 
ries aloft will not be damaged. 


Now that Ruth Nichols is out of the 
race temporarily, due to her unfor- 
tunate accident, 
LauralIngalls 
hopes to be the 
first woman to fly 
solo across the At- 
lantic. But she'll 
have to speed it 
up because Mrs. 
Umberto Loffredo 
has purchased the 
plane Liberty, 
which carried Ot- 
to Hillig and Hol- 
ger Hoiriis safely 
across the deep blue pond, and also 
hopes to be the first of her sex to 
pilot a plane across the ocean. She 
plans to fly to Rome. 


The government has 14 big tri- 
motored airplanes to aid in fighting 
forest fires. They will be used prin- 
cipally to carry emergency fighting 
crews to fires in the Northwest’s na- 
tional forests. 


Ingalls 


The latest commercial venture is the 
strictly air freight line opened by 
Transcontinental and Western Air, 
Inc., between New York and Kansas 
City. 


Commercial airplane manufacturers 
advocate 25 changes or amendments 
to the government airworthiness re- 
quirements for aircraft. 


Se 


WELL NOW—— 

All the babies in the world cry in the 
same language. 

There is no life in the heart of a tree. 
(Its vital part is the inner bark.) 

Because the defendant weighed 674 
pounds, trial of a Lockport, IL, man for 
disorderly conduct was held out of doors 

A cat thrown 123 feet over the Michipi- 
coten Falls, Ontario, in a weighted bag 
was purring on the front porch when the 
heartless owner returned home, 

Canada leads the world in the number 
of phone calls per capita. 

Young coconuts are a successful milk 
substitute in feeding Fiji Island babies 
six months or more old. 

Buenos Aires has more millionaires 
than New York City. 

Old telephone directories after shred- 
ding and pulping are made into roofing 
material, imitation linoleum and floor 
mats, 


ee 


THE WICKED FLEA 


A humanitarian from Hartford, who 
wished to insure his dog’s comfort, sent a 
hurry-up message to the Meriden Journal. 
“Kindly tell me,” he urged, “as soon as 
you can, what is good for fleas?” “That 
depends,” stalled the editor. “What’s the 
matter with the fleas?” 
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You're Missing Something 


“POPULAR QUESTIONS ANSWERED,” the 

Pathfinder’s newest book, is just the 
book you need. Everywhere this book is 
proving its great value and the fifth edition 
is already printing A special edition, print 
ed in raised letters so the blind can read 
it, is in preparation—the money to cover the 
cost being donated by prominent public bene 
factors. A higher honor could not be paid 
to an author or publisher. 


Once in a blue moon a new book rings the 
bell. “Popular Questions Answered” is in 
the rare bell-ringer class. Cultured Boston 

has ordered 35 copies 
for her libraries Com- 
mercial Baltimore 22 
copies. Chicago rri 
bune has bought one for 
POPULAR its great reference li- 
QUESTIONS i brary. Statesmen, libra- 


chem 8S 8 rians, school authori- 
ANSWERED ties, editors, writers, 

— radio people and thou- 
— Sands of others who 
“have to know’ have 
ordered this marvelous 
book which answers 
almost everything. Pop- 
ular Questions Answer- 
ed is a vast store of 
knowledge presenting 
authentic answers to those puzzling ques- 
tions that come up most every day. You know 
the kind, where the folks across the street 
have read one thing while the good people 
next door have heard another. You don’t 
know who is right. Popular Questions An- 
swered will settle all such disputes. 


We send this fine book. postpaid, with Pathfinder 
a whole year—52 irresistible issues—all for only $1.65, 
You've heard your neighbors praise The Pathfinder, 
this great illustrated national weekly, interesting te 
every member of the family, with more than a mil- 
lion subscribers. You will enjoy The Pathfinder. 
This is the fine special Pathfinder Edition of Popu- 
lar Questions Answered, just off the press, bound is 
cloth—426 pages of solid, up-to-date, reliable indexed 
information on every conceivable subject. 

You need this book and The Pathfinder. 
the blank and send with the $1.65 today. 
SSCS EEE eee ee oe 
THE PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON, D. C. 

O. K. Let me have that Question Book and Path- 
finder in a hurry Enclosed is the bargain price of 
only $1.65, which includes 


croace 


OATHFINDER EDITION 


Fill ia 


delivery charges 


. State 


IF YOU HAVE $100 


more you can invest 


or 

in our Full Paid Shares 

on which we have always 

paid dividends of 7% or 
O more, Write for informa- 

tion. Under supervision 

State Banking Commission. 


NORTH AMERICAN 


BUILDING @ LOAN ASSOCIATION 
DEPT.N .. . + + +» DALLAS, TEXAS 








Lincoln got his education chiefly by 
-study “ee So can YOU. 


2? HIGH SCHOO 
EDUCATION. du 


Easy, fascinating Question and Answer Method. 
Used in 12,000 Hi h Schools. Amazing low cost. Certificate 
awarded. Write for FREE booklet. 

HIGH SCHOOL HOME-STUDY BUREAU, 


31 Union Square Dept. C924 New York, N. Y- 


WANT A 
STEADY 
‘JOB ? 


Year 


— bo. 
$1260 to $3400 a 


Work for 

“Uncle Sam” FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 

Short Hours | Dept. H173. Rochester, N. Y-. 
Common Edu- 2 Sirs: Rush to me without charge (1) 32 pare 
cation Usually book with list of U. S. Government steady 
Sufficient Jobs obtainable; (2) Tell me how to ret one 
& of these jobs. 

Men Womero 

18 to SO 7 Name 

Mail Coupon 

Today Sure ;/ Address 
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CURRENT EVENTS 





White House 


On eve of 57th birthday, Mr. Hoover 
calls Commerce Department’s report of 
6,000,000 idle “bewildering and perhaps 
inaccurate” and starts own survey, prom- 
ising that next winter’s problem, “what- 
ever it may be, will be met.” Judge Bar- 
ton Payne tells him that Red Cross may 
yet find a way to help. 

President declines request by Gov. Clark 
of Wyoming that he fix minimum price 
on oil produced from federal lands. 

President signs naval promotion list 
after turning down previous one because 
it did not mention White House physician, 
Dr. Joel T. Boone. Latter is made a 
commander. 

First Lady journeys to Akron, Ohio, 
where she christens new naval dirigible 
Akron (see Page 15). 

Frank Evans, Salt Lake City lawyer, 
is appointed member of Farm Board to 
succeed C. C. Teague, retired, 


Politics 


President gives support to a wet—John 
Hollister—in effort to hold Ohio congres- 
sional district of late Speaker Longworth 
in G. O. P. line. 


Mrs. Henry Allen Cooper announces at 
Racine her candidacy to succeed her late 
husband in representing first Wisconsin 
congressional district. 


Government 


Farm Board turns down German bid for 
600,000 bales of cotton because it would 
mean $50,000,000 loss. Berlin is later re- 
ported seeking 600,000 tons of American 
wheat. 

Negro population is 11,891,143, or 9.7 per 
cent of our total, reports Census Bureau. 
The colored movement is northward and 
only one state (South Carolina) now has 
more negroes than whites. 


Denial that foreign born are responsible 
for disproportionate part of crime is 
made in still another Wickersham report 
but which, at same time, urges deporta- 
tion of more alien criminals. Its criticism 
of Labor Department for sending refugees 
back to lands where certain death threat- 
ens and for other inhumanities brings 
statement from Secretary Doak that re- 





port was “written by an observer with- 
out experience” (Reuben Oppenheimer of 
Baltimore) and that most of the things 
complained of had been remedied. 

Army and Navy agree to use only “made- 
in-America” goods and as a first step halt 
buying of foreign matches. 

Bureau of Internal Revenue grants tax 
refund of $7,279,496 to estate of Rodman 
Wanamaker, Philadelphia, and $2,411,500 
to estate of August N. Rosenwald, Chicago. 

Acting Secretary Jahncke denies that 
enlisted strength of navy is to be cut from 
79,800 to 75,000. 


Embargo on export of arms to China is 
lifted. Previous resignation of Chao-Chu 
Wu, Chinese envoy, was in protest. 


Veterans 


Paul C. Wolman, national commander 
of Veterans of Foreign Wars, announces 
that organization will ask next Congress 
session to pay “bonus” in full. Frank T. 
Hines, administrator of veterans affairs, 
pleads with American Legion to make no 
further demands. 

Loans to 2,128,097 veterans on “bonus” 
certificates amount to $1,187,386,415, it is 
announced. 


Crime 

A tearful and ill Jack (“Legs”) Dia- 
mond and his lieutenant, Paul Quattroc- 
chi, are convicted at New York of charges 
growing out of dry law violations. John 
(“Garry”) Scacchio, another member of 
Diamond gang, is sentenced at Catskill, 
N. Y., to i5 years in prison for his part in 
torturing a truckman. 

Arrest of seven persons at New York is 
said to have broken up ring responsible 
for smuggling 100,000 aliens into country 
in past decade. 


Business 

United States Steel Corp. makes 10 to 15 
per cent reductions in salaries of “white 
collar” workers. 

Prohibition 

Federal agents raid New York store 
selling new “wine brick” which turns 
grape juice into wine. Though Mrs. Ma- 
bel Walker Willebrandt denies any con- 
nection with the “wine brick,” her activity 


is 


i 


Nil 





Traffic Cop (to Bumped Jay-walker)—-Naughty, Naughty! Musn’t Pick the Violets! 
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in boosting sale of grape concentr.| 
brings attacks from Methodists 
charges by politicians that in he), 
grape industry Uncle Sam is _ indi; 
working against prohibition enforce 


Sports 

Mrs. Helen Wills Moody and Miss |; 
Jacobs at Forest Hills, N. Y., regain \ 
man cup (international women’s | 
team championship) from England. 

Maxie Rosenbloom of New York re! 
light-heavyweight boxing championship jp 
dull 15-round bout with Jimmy Slatter, 
of Buffalo at Ebbets Field, Brooklyn, N_ y. 


General 
Interstate Commerce Commission ap- 
thorizes abandonment by Delaware and 


Hudson railroad of Honesdale (Ps 
branch over which ran, in 1829, the “Stoyr- 
bridge Lion,” the first locomotive to pul! 
a train in this country. 

Another plot against President Machado 
of Cuba is believed nipped with arrest at 
Atlantic City of 43 potential filibusterers 

William G. McAdoo, secretary of treas- 
ry under President Wilson, undergoes ab- 
dominal operation at Santa Barbara, Ca! 


Adolph Roome, who weighs 225 pounds 
at age of 14 and is still growing, is given 
into custody of his mother by Los An 
geles court, thereby defeating purpose of 
his physician-father to administer gland 
treatment to keep child from becoming a 
“monstrosity.” 

Twentieth Y. M. C. A. world conference 
at Cleveland listens to “golden rule” radio 
speech by President Hoover from his 
Rapidan camp and then passes resolutions 
of political nature, including one absoly- 
ing Germany of guilt for starting World 
war. 

Six persons are killed at Cincinnati 
municipal airport when American Air 
Lines plane breaks one of its propellers 
in taking off. 

Mayor T. Semmes Walmsley of New 
Orleans is indicted by parish (county) 
grand jury on charges growing out of city 
funds investments. 

Bank accounts of Mayor James J. Walk- 
er of New York are subpoenaed by city 
probers. 

Discovery of an 80-foot tunnel under 
the walls is believed to have thwarted a 
break at the Arizona state penitentiary. 


Divorce 

Ina Claire of stage and screen fame ob- 
tains divorce at Los Angeles from John 
Gilbert, also of movies. 

Mary Weir Vanderbilt is granted Reno 
divorce from Cornelius Vanderbilt, jr. 
on grounds of “mental cruelty.” 

Mae Murray, film blonde, announces that 
she has dropped divorce action agains! 
her husband, Prince David M’Divani 

Deaths 

Red Tomahawk, claimed slayer of Sit- 
ting Bull, at Standing Rock, (N. Dak.) 
reservation, aged 82. 

Ernest H. Abbott, former editor of tl 


Outlook, at Cornwell-on-the-Hudson, aged 
62. 

Ullrich Haupt, 43, playwright and actor, 
is fatally wounded in hunting accident 


near Santa Barbara, Cai. 

Mrs. Florine Williams, widow of ! 
Williams of movie fame, her two children 
and her mother, in poison pact at 5 
Francisco, 

Orr or 


Portable radio sets for campers are ow 
popular. But when we go camping t! 
only sound we want to hear broadcas! 
the sizzle of flapjacks in the frying | 
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PERSONALITIES 


EDITORIALIGHTS 


AY LONG, editor of Hearst’s 

Cosmopolitan magazine since 

1919, resigns to go into the pub- 
lishing business. He is succeeded by 
Harry P. Burton, former editor of 
\eCall’s and Physical Culture and con- 
sulting editor of 
Liberty. There is 
persistent rumor 
that George Hor- 
ace Lorimer will 
sever his 32-year 
editorship of The 
Saturday Evening 
Post for some new 
venture. 

By executive or- 
der,Governor 
Murray of Okla- 
homa installed 
stop signs on the 
boulevard he crosses walking to and 
from work at the Capitol. 


Lorimer 


A half interest in the Kansas City 
Journal-Post has been purchased by 
Henry L. Doherty, oil and public utili- 
ties magnate, “in order to meet the 
Kansas City Star on an equal footing” 
in its campaign against Cities Service 
securities and, if possible, “destroy” 
the thorn in his financial flesh. 


Maxwell Bodenheim’s new book, 
“Duek Herring,” is supposed to be a 
take-off on Ben Hecht. 


Another seat in his father’s chairs 
was taken by Lessing J. Rosenwald, 
son of Julius Rosenwald, when he was 
promoted from vice president to vice 
chairman of the board of Sears, Roe- 
buck and Co, 


Mrs. Charlotte Nixon-Nirdlinger 
(“Too beautiful to be bad’), who got 
rid of her husband by the pistol route 
in France recently, was seen enjoying 
life on the Atlantic City boardwalk 
sans mourning duds. 


Harry Richman is writing a book 
liled “The American Yankee” that is 
his autobiography in camouflaged 
form. 


The speaker of the Florida house of 
representatives (the only state legis- 
lature to meet all summer) is only 28 
years old. He is E. Clay Lewis. 


Irving Berlin was present at the 
narriage of Clarence Mackay to Anna 
Case but the newlywed was overheard 
lo exchange only six words with Ber- 
lin—not enough to make up a standard 
lelegram over his own wires. 


While John D. Rockefeller sr. takes 

short cat naps all during the day, 
junior plays squash tennis for an 
hour a day. 


Though William Wrigley’s name is 
‘tuck all over creation (thanks to the 
“6,000,000 a year he spends on adver- 





tising) he was recently stopped by 
a traffic cop at Miami and the oflicer 
had to ask three times how to spell 
his name so he could make out a 
summons. 


Every time Al Capone orders a suit 
from his tailor for himself he orders 
a miniature one of the same material 
and style for his little son. 


Ursula (ex-this-and-that, including 
Hollywood) Parrott has returned to 
New York where she is said to be 
writing blood-and-thunder gangster 
short stories under an assumed name. 


Lawrence Tibbett, who has entered 
matrimonial discord, got his funda- 
mental experience in dramatic art 
watching cowboys tell and enact sto- 
ries about a Western campfire. 


Erich Marie Remarque, German war 
novelist, knocked down a lamp post 
with his auto at Leiden, Holland, and 
paid a fine of $50 and the next day 
sent every member of the police force 
an autographed copy of his newest 
book. 


H. P. Carpenter, president of the 
Citizens’ bank of Roswell, Ga., does 
not carry a key to the bank. Neither 
has he a key in his possession. 


After once starring with Ann Penn- 
ington, Brooke Johns is now master of 
ceremonies at the Ambassador theater, 
St. Louis. 


Fanchon, the brother half of the 
Fanchon and Marco stage show pro- 
ducers, also runs a string of restau- 
rants on the Pacific coast. 

——_———_.. 


HER DRIVE 

She drives a sporty car, 

Does pretty, reckless 
Another thing she drives 
Is other drivers crazy. 


\ AN » 
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FREE SPARK PLUGS 
worth $4.50 
ai Jo customers for G GOOD * YEAR 
Goodric h- Firestone ond othertires 


Mazie; 
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Lowest Prices in History - - 75% Saving 
Midiand’s Immense Buying Power Makes This Possible 
Thousand sof motorists a!!over U.S. A. use and boost our Stand- 
ard Brand reconstructed Tires. Hard service on roughest 
roads ‘anteed. Our nation-wide success and reputation 
speaks for itself. FREE for limited time one 7ic best quality 
spark plug with every tire shipped. Order 4 tires—get full set 
6 spark plugs free. New pep for your car—ne extra cost. Be 
sure to mention make of car, model, year built. ORDER 
TODAY at these Rock Bottom Prices. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


[same 3 


Send Ag RR NT tire ordered. 

Balance C.0.D.If yousend cashinfulide- * 

duct 5 per cent. You are guaranteed a year Pacerviceer 

replacement at half price. Order Today— Save Money. 

MIDLAND TIRE AND RUBBER COMPANY 
Dept. 1280 1000-10 W. Sixty-Third Street 








g Artist Earns 


Learn to Ba 
atHome tx.2 5 


right at home in spare time. Learn Illustrating, 
Designing, Cartooning. Trained artists earn from $50 
to over $250 a week. FREE BOOK tells all about this 
simple method of learning to draw and gives details 
of Attractive Offer. Mail postcard now. 


WASHINGTON SCHOOL OF ART 
Dept. 29-S, 1115-15th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Cad Timetien GetThi 
FREE SUIT 


CASH Tointroduce 


our new amazing val- 
ues, classy styles and per- 
fect tailoring we make 
this introductory free suit § 
offer—something different, 
better, bigger, more liberal 
than any other offer ever made. Prices 
slashed. Amazing values. T wo- piece 
suits made to order, at $17.75 and up, 
fit and satisfaction fully guaranteed. 
$45 A WEEK, AND MORE, Besides. 
Big cash profits < ome easy for you. No 
experience needed we show you how. 
Costs you nothing to get started. 
Our selling outfit is FREE. Ww rite 
at once tor our FREE Sl 
OFFER and CASH PROFIT PLAN. TODAY. 


PROGRESS TAILORING CO., Dept.H-210, Chicago, Il. 


Government Positions 


Clerk Carriers, Rural 
Mail Clerks, Postmasters, 
and many others. Splendid 
work, vacation with pay. Only common 
school education required. Examinations 
often. 44,817 appointed last year, 

Valuable information free 


COLUMBIAN CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE. WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Become an artist 


through an amaz- 


Carriers, Railway 
Department Clerks, 
salaries, easy 





REMEDIES FOR ALL DISEASES 
Send 10 cents for Herb Doctor Book 
Herbalist Almanac Included — FREE 


CALUMET HERB CO., Dept. 8A, SOUTH HOLLAND, ILL. 


PATENTS 


TIME COUNTS IN APPLYING for patents. Send 
sketch or model for instr ictions or write for Free book, 
“How to Obtain a Patent” and “Record of Invention” 
form No charge for information on how to proceed 
CLARENCE A. O BRIEN. Registered Patent Attorne 

69 R Security Savings & Comm’! Bank Bid., Wash... De. 


E MONEY'-RABBITS 5 


Make Big Money raising Fur Rabbits. 
We supply ag % stock and compress 
for all you raise rices up te © $6.60 
each. nd 10c +o Y for illustrated 
literature, sample contract and fur farm- 
ing news. ENGLEWOOD ve ‘ett 
aves | SORTS BOULEVARD. 


T who derive largest 
profits know and 
INVEN ORS ee 
ple but vital facts 


before app'tying for patents. Our book, Patent-Sense, gives 
those facts; sent free. Write LACEY & LACEY, 
Est.1869, 635 F St... nN. W..Dept. 7,Washington, D.C 


The BEST Opportunity 
For Institute Agents 


We want an earnest, energetic teacher to represent 
The Pathfinder and The Instructor (formerly Nor- 
mal Instructor-Primary Plans) at every teachers’ 
institute or summer school to be held during 1931. 
Much of the best territory still unassigned. .Many 
can make good money working for Pathfinder and 
its combinations, 


New Offers, New Features, Easiest 
Selling Papers for Institute Agents 


Experience unnecessary. Write at once giving full 
particulars and territory desired. We furnish com- 
plete agent’s outfit; give exclusive agent’s privileges, 
not only for The Pathfinder, but also foor The In- 
structor, the most popular teacher's magazine. 


THE PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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By Daur. 
OUR BELTS 


We have talked a good bit about 
belts this season, their popularity and 
the many varieties to be found in the 
shops. We do so because belts are so 
important this summer. On the more 
interesting dresses, sports and spec- 
tator sports, we see many colored 
belts contrasting with the dress ma- 
terials. There are some lovely ones 
in one, two or three color effects made 
of shiny string, either twisted in rope 
effect or plaited. There are belts of 
patent leather in brilliant colors, and 
some of the leather cut into thin 
strands and woven in intricate ways. 
There are silk belts of blended colors 
made of bias stripes, plaited into inch 
wide belts with knotted ends. All of 
them different and each adding an 
unusual touch to the dress it is worn 
with. 

There are some belts which may be 
made at home if the budget does not 
allow for too many expensive acces- 
sories. They are not actually expen- 
sive if you need only one, but when 
there is one needed for every dress 
and sometimes a couple for each white 
outfit, they become quite an item on 
the shopping list. 

The top belt is one of the newest 
this season. In the shops it is made 
of plaited braid but it is equally in- 
teresting when made of bias binding. 
The binding is opened out, folded once 
and stitched about a quarter of an 
inch from the edge. When stitched, 
insert a bodkin or safety pin in the 
opening at end and pull through, mak- 
ing a cording. Allow plenty of mate- 
rial, at least five or six inches larger 
than the normal waist measurement. 
This allows for plaiting. A five strand 
plait makes a belt about an inch wide 
and more strands may be added for 
greater width. A combination of colors 
may be used in this way—red, white 
and blue; brown, yellow and white; 
black and white, blue and white, red 
and white and any color scheme har- 
monizing or contrasting with the cos- 
tume to be worn. The ends are turn- 
ed and sewed firmly. A piece of cord- 
ing is sewed to form a loop at each 
end, and a large ball button in either 
white or to match the predominating 
color in belt is sewed to each end 
and also is fastened with loop. 

The second belt is of oilcloth. It 
may be faced with satin or material 
to match the dress it goes with. It 
is quite wide—two and a half to three 
inches and has a row of stitching 
about a quarter of an inch from the 
edge. The strap is sewed to the end 
of the belt that goes underneath. The 
part that slips through has snaps that 
meet the fasteners and hold the two 
points in place. 

The next belt is to go with a white 
linen or pique sports dress. It is 
about two inches wide and stitched 
with bright red cotton. The buckle 
is red also. 
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Home-made Belts 











The lower belt is also part of 4 
sports outfit which has been 
with the new scalloped neck lin 
This is not over an inch and a 
wide and is stitched on the wrong 
and turned. It must be basted thy 
pressed. A bound buttonhole and Jarg 
flat pearl button or ball button fi 
ish it. 
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NOVELTY BATHING CAPS 
We have seen some bathing caps 
stamped to resemble hair and others 
made in two colors that effect th 
modern wrapped turban. 


“PACKAGE” KNITTING OUTFITS 

Everyone who goes away in th 
summer either for rest or chang 
likes to have a bit of sewing or knil- 
ting to pick up occasionally on rainy 
days or when dummy at bridge. Thi 
resort shops are selling many “pack- 
age” outfits to be embroidered and 
among them perhaps the most popula 
is the quilted pillow. These are whil 
with baskets or garlands of colored 
flowers in applique. Suitable for bed- 
room or baby’s crib, they make a 
lovely Christmas gift. 





Last Minute Version: An optimist i 
statesman who thinks he can get the na 
tions to collaborate. 


COCOA ICE CREAM 


This ice cream has a most unusual! 
flavor and is a great favorite with 
the men folks: % cup cocoa, a few 
grains salt, 1 cup sugar, 1 tabl 
spoon cornstarch, 2 cups scalded 
milk, 2 eggs, 2 cups cream (whip 
ping cream) 1 teaspoon vanilla, | 
cup raspberry or strawberry sirup 
Mix the dry ingredients in orde! 
given. Add the scalded milk, and 
cook over boiling water twenty) 
minutes. Pour over eggs well beat- 
en. Add cream beaten stiff, vanil! 
and fruit sirup. Freeze and ser\ 
with whipped cream. This may b: 
packed and frozen without stirring 
The recipe should be sufficient t 
serve a dozen persons. 
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The latest fashions illustrated above are fully de- 
scribed on Page 28. Patterns may be purchased at 
l5c each or at the special bargain price of' TWO 
FOR 25¢c. Fall Book of Fashions (16 color 
Pages containing designs of Ladies’. Misses’ and 
Children’s Patterns). 15c. Address Fashion 
Editor, Pathfinder. Washington. D. C. 





ODD, ISN’T IT? 

9 . 
Each week The Pathfinder will award a copy of that 
best-seller, ‘‘Popular Questions Answered.’’ by the 
editor of its Question Box. to the person contributing 
our idea of the best titbit of the week to the Odd. 
Isn’t It?’’ department No contributions will be re- 
turned. Address ‘‘Oddities Editor, The Pathfinder 


re, a 


In Andorra, tiny country in Pyrenees, 
the youngest married man in each vil- 
lage or commune is chief of police. 

On one Swedish railway alone more 
than 1,000 reindeer were run over and 
killed and $10,000 was paid to owners of 
animals for compensation. 

Brides-to-be of the Bugis tribe on 
Celebes islands are kept drugged three 
days before their marriage to keep them 
from looking at any other than their in- 
tended husbands, 

The brown trout, which is indigenous 
to England, grows twice as large in New 
Zealand as it does in its mother country. 

State hospital at Jacksonville, Ill., has 
100 pairs of roller skates. It is claimed 
that roller-skating benefits the mentally 
unsound. 

A pickerel caught at Adolphustown, On- 
tario, was found to contain an eight- 
ounce shot, 

Gaillard Cut, Panama Canal, was named 
for an engineer who went insane while 
digging it. 

A boys’ camp located at North White 
Lake, N. Y., had a swimming instructor 
who could not swim a stroke, a fact 
which was accidentally discovered when, 
pitched into the pool as a joke by one 
of the boys, he almost drowned. 


SAYINGS 


Great as have been our difficulties no 
man can contrast them with our experi- 
ences in previous great depressions or 
with the condition of other important in- 
dustrial countries without a glow of pride 
in our American system and a confidence 
in its future.—President Hoover. 


There is still a considerable number of 
intelligent men and women who are capa- 
ble of enjoyment without a bottle of 
gin.—Le Baron Cooke, Boston, Mass. 


I thought I had found romance but I 
see I’m too old.—Mrs. Minnie (Ma) Ken- 
nedy, mother of Aimee Semple McPher- 
son. 


Nationalization of education would 
mean disappearance of democratic tend- 
encies in our educational system.—Wil- 
liam J. Cooper, United States Commis- 
sioner of Education. 


If barbarism prevails in Nevada today 
it is because other states have failed in 
their task of civilizing the barbarians.— 
Rev. Bernard J. Dolan, Los Angeles Dio- 
cese chancellor. 


All I can tell you is don’t believe all you 
hear.—Montagu Norman, governor of the 
Bank of England. 


Success of the debt moratorium will start 
things moving freely, stimulate exports, 
tend to break down import restrictions 
and create a better sentiment throughout 
the world.—Chairman Stone of the Farm 
Board. 


We won’t have a second Chicago here 
on the banks of the Hudson.—Magistrate 
George M. Curtis, jr.. of New York. 





National 
Pressure Cooker 


—retains delicious flavor of foods! 
Cooks in 3 the time! Saves Gas ! 


Cooks food without water! Food is cooked 
by the steam of its own juice—retaining 
all its delicacy of flavor. This pressure 
cooker saves time, saves gas, cooks a 
complete meal all at once—note the illus- 
tration. Made of aluminum, it will never 
rust. Approved by Good Housekeeping 
Institute, 


Four Sizes: 10-qt., 12-qt., 18-qt., 25-qt. 


Pressure Other 
Cooker: Methods: 
minutes 6 hours 
minutes hours 
minutes 2 hours 
minutes 2 hours 
Chicken minutes 90 minutes 
Vegetables minutes 30 minutes 


Write for FREE literature and prices 


NATIONAL PRESSURE COOKER CO., 
Dept. F, Eau Claire, Wisconsin 


EY FO 
On Bi 


‘YOU can earn money 1n spare time at 
home making play cards. No selling or 
canvassing. We instruct you, furnish com- 
lete outht and supply with work. 
rite cocay for free t. 
The MENHENITT COMPANY Limited 
219 Dominion Bldg., Toronto, Ont. 


Quit Tohacco 


the easy natural way. Tobacco weakens your sexual 
glands, destroys beauty. White Cross Anti-Tobacco Treat- 
_ ment is er prepared to aid men and 
women banish a y all desire for Smoking 
Chewing or Snuff. Pleasant. Harmless. Endorse< 

by thousands. Established 1912. Write today for 

free booklet and trial offer. If it helps you, tell 


your friends. address: WHITE CROSS, Inc. 


Baie 578 Mrs. Exchange Building, Kansas City, Mo, 
> tern Offices: Denver—Los Angeles. 


ED ERSONAL STATIONERY 


——— 
REAL STYLE—Your Monogram—Name— Address 
on 100 Sheets & Envelopes—Fine Antique paper. Ivory. 

orchid, blue, in large Gift Box. Elegant outfit. Send only $1, 

We pay Ptge. Absolute satisfaction guaranteed or money back. 

Order today. DEE-ANESS ART CO., 26 W. 20 St., New York City 


OntheNewsstands 


Tell your friends The Pathfinder is now on sale on 
the newsstands. You can get duplicate copies of this 
issue, if desired. Any news dealer will supply you. 


Test Comparison of 
Cooking Time: 

Baked beans 

Whole ham 

Meat soups 

5-lb. roast 








Banner Clubs 


In the following four specially arranged 
clubs we are enabled to offer you the 
most oustanding magazines in their 
respective classes and at new low prices 
These special prices are good for a limit- 
ed time only—NOW is your opportunity. 


SPECIAL CLUB NO. 616 | SPECIAL CLUB NO. 620 
Better Homes & Gardens Better Homes & Gardens 


Women's Word 91.60 | cood stores $1.50 
THE PATHFINDER THE PATHFINDER 


SPECIAL CLUB NO. 619 | SPECIAL CLUB NO. 621 
Needlecraft, 2 years Woman's World 


ocosbeld Magazine $ 1 50 Hlesssbeld Magazine > 1 .60 
THE PATHFINDER THE PATHFINDER 


Send Order to THE PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 














CAPITAL CHIT-CHAT — 





SITTING PRETTY? 


HE law of compensation operates 
for federal employees, too. Dur- 
ing the World war those in gov- 
ernment service were out of luck as 
far as horning in on the wage bubble 
was concerned. But now that salaries 
and bonuses are bursting in private 
employment, and many people are 
jobless, federal workers are again “‘sit- 
ting pretty.” Small wonder, there- 
fore, that 34,206 applications were re- 
ceived for a few file clerk positions 
under civil service. Government 
workers would be sitting even more 
comfortably if there was not inces- 
sant talk of possible wage slashing 
in the federal service. There is no 
precedent for such cuts, and it is 
doubtful that a generous Congress 
could be induced to order one, never- 
theless there is the bugbear of As- 
sistant Secretary of Agriculture Dun- 
lap actually suggesting a 10 to 20 per 
cent reduction. It would mean a sav- 
ing of $200,000,000 a year, someone 
has figured. 

Meanwhile, the government service 
is engaged in its own curtailment. 
Before 1933 the Census Bureau must 
cut its force from 5,000 to 700. On a 
recent day 150 temporary employees 
were dismissed by the Veterans Bu- 
reau. Painters on the new Internal 
Revenue building are being paid $8 
a day, which is $3 under the union 
scale. Uncle Sam makes no discrimi- 
nation between union and non-union 
workers. There have been several 
mild cases of “keep-up-the-scale” men 
smearing freshly painted work. 

Retrenchment even covers refusal to 
help maintain roads leading to Fort 
Myer, Va. As these highways benefit 
the government more than they do 
the public, Arlington county threatens 
to wash its hands of them, too. Much 
to the disappointment of business 
boosters, Uncle Sam has stopped buy- 
ing anything but necessities. It takes 
the lowest bid under all circum- 
stances. A Cleveland firm which un- 
derbid all others for the job of exca- 
vating for the new Archives building 
the other day confessed that it had 
underestimated the work and there- 
fore could not continue with it. The 
representative of one firm complained 
to a government purchasing agent that 
the lowest-bidder idea is unfair be- 
cause it does not take quality into con- 
sideration but the only reply he got 
was that “just price” is now the only 
thing that counts with the govern- 
ment.” 


UNCLE SAM’S TOWERS 
Along the Virginia side of the Po- 
tomac between the capital and Great 
Falls are a series of derrick-like af- 
fairs erected by the government. The 
unknowing might think that Uncle 
Sam has yielded to the times and is 





Not an Oil Well 


boring for oil or gas. Or, possibly, 
for the gold that is known to lurk in 
this vicinity, though in small quan- 
tity hardly worth the trouble of re- 
covering. However, one mustn’t jump 
at conclusions. These towers were 
really put up by federal surveyors to 
aid in mapping the territory to be in- 
cluded in a system of drives and 
parkways along the historic river 
linking the falls with Mt. Vernon. 


OF INTEREST TO EDITORS 


Newspapers needn’t feel so bad 
about errors invited by their haste 
of going to press. Frequent and glar- 
ing are the mistakes made in official 
papers supposed to be painstakingly 
prepared by government officials with 
plenty of time to do it in. For ex- 
ample, Clinton W. Gilbert, one of the 
better known capital scribes, points 
out several bad breaks in a memo 
jointly prepared by President Hoover, 
acting Secretary of State Castle and 
Senator Morrow for the Paris con- 
ference. In addition to being wrong- 
ly dated, the paper used “uncondition- 
al” for “conditional” reparations pay- 
ments and “accepted” instead of “ex- 
pected.” 


NOT IN THE GUIDE BOOKS 

The large oil painting of Prisoner 
No. 6991 in the Interior Department 
building. (In case you do not know, 
it is former Secretary Fall) ...A 
sandaled monk at Brookland monas- 
tery wearing a Panama hat a la Wal- 
ter Winchell ...A slave bracelet on 
a corpulent pressman at the Washing- 
ton Herald ... The demonstration of 
soy bean growing for lawn better- 
ment in front of the Agriculture De- 
partment ... “Die Wacht am Rhein” 
as sung at meetings of the National 
Press Club Post of the American Le- 
gion ... Kids in bathing suits taking 
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advantage of a shower near The P»)})- 
finder buildings . . . The sea net}|,< 
at the bathing beaches ... An unsic})- 
ly chimney and power plant bh. 
razed on 14th street in connectioy 
with the Mall development... 4 
colored girl smoking and anothe: 
beach pajamas Sabbath promena: 
a dusty Maryland road near Wash 
ton... A juryman confiding |, 
friend that he is against capital juy- 
ishment but served on a murder j\;r\ 
because he had been “out of a j.)}) 
so long” . . . Noisy backfires of 
auto which, appropriately enc.) 
bore the sign, “I AM FROM CHICAG0 
AND PROUD OF IT!” 


) 
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BICENTENNIAL SONG 


We don’t want to spoil a good 

but from reliable authority we |, 
that George M. Cohan did not sing 
the benefit of President Hoove: 
other day when the noted song wri 
er presented the chief executive ith 
the first printed copy of the Wash 
ton bicentennial song which he coy 
posed for next year’s celebrati: 
Many papers said he did, and that So! 
Bloom, active in the bicentennial jul) 
licity, did the basso. “Father of the 
Land We Love” is the name of the 
piece which has been copyrighted }ut 
which will not be sold. The words 
of the first verse and chorus go: 


Every little lad and lass, 
Boys and girls of every class, 
Here beneath the flag of stripe and star, 
From the time they start to school, 
When they learn the golden rule, 
Always have been proud of what the) 
And every day with lessons done, 
They sing their song of Washington, 
A song they love that reaches near ani 

far. 

(Chorus) 

First in war, 
First in peace, 
First in the hearts of his countrymen 
That is the story of Washington, 
That is the glory of Washington. 
His spirit is here. 
His spirit is here. 
He’s standing, commanding above. 
In word and deed we follow the lead 
Of the Father of the Land we love. 


Oi eo 


RETORT COURAGEOUS 


During the hot spell a certain 
street storekeeper had been bothered )) 
the policeman on that beat patronizins 
the soda counter gratis. But everything 
was all right until the officer knowing! 
gave the soda clerk’s car a ticket fu 
overtime parking. The jerker waited u 
the policeman presented himself f: 
cooling drink the next day and then 
nounced, loud enough for all the ¢ 
tomers to hear, “The only thing I'll serve 
you is a hot chocolate!” Was that copper’s 
face red! 


Oro 


YES, YES, GO ON! 

Absolutely and positively it really |! 
pened. A fellow in Macon, Ga., got a 
after being out of work for 10 mont 
After working a month he went to | 
boss and said, “I understand it is « 
tomary for you to give your employ«' 
two weeks vacation every summer !! 
you don’t mind, I'll take mine sta! 
next week!” 
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WASHINGTON WISPS 


ABOUT FACES AND THINGS 


TTHAT with all the “about-faces” 
WV now going on hereabouts, they 


may soon have to start a De- 
partment of Explanations and Retrac- 
tions... The First Lady is swamped 
with mail since publication of a story 


* 
—" 
On the Rapidan 
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saying she is anxious to obtain old 
prints and books about the capital, 
which she is not... The “Little Green 
House” on K street where President 
Harding and his cronies are said to 
have played poker for high stakes is 
being remodeled for office purposes 

. In the first six months of the cur- 
rent year the local street railways 
lost more than 6,500,000 passengers. 
There is rumor of outside interests 
taking over the two rival surface lines 
and giving them a practical routing 

. The Mexican embassy turned over 
fo authorities one of their own na- 
lionals who had escaped from a Ne- 
braska prison and had made his way 
lo Washington to appeal to his coun- 
iry’s envoys that he had been “rail- 
roaded.” 


Shooting arrows over the grave of 
an Indian soldier in Arlington ceme- 
ery made a pretty picture, but the 
trremonies by visiting Indian braves 
were not traditional with the redskin 
and local photographers are strongly 
suspected . The Treasury Depart- 
ment has rejected a help-the-cotton- 
lrade plea that all-cotton be used in 
the manufacture of dollar bills ...A 
-pound shark was netted in Chesa- 
Peake bay, some 40 miles from the 
capital .. . The stock slumps lose the 
District about $800,000 in revenue ... 
Professional guides have become so 
bestiferous on the streets that three 


of them were rounded up at the very 
doors of the White House for being 
nuisances ... The French bread used 
at the executive mansion comes from 
an L street bakery. 


The Smithsonian Institution says 
fortune tellers are the bunk (or sci- 
entific terms to that effect) yet local 
papers carry many paid lines of seers 
who profess to tell your past, present 
and future but who, somehow or 
other, were unable to foretell the de- 
pression ... Rear Admiral Arthur St. 
Clair Smith is peeved. He denies be- 
ing the rear admiral named in divorce 
papers as the former husband of the 
wife of an enlisted man .. . The traf- 
fic bureau is tired of looking up names 
and addresses for romantic youths 
and maidens who want to trace cer- 
tain parties through their license tags. 
After receiving 50 requests in a single 
day it declined to further be a “get- 
acquainted” club ... Current simile: 
As big as the transatlantic telephone 
bill of the Hoover administration. 


Or? 


GERTIE GIGGLES 
The modern beret is nothing but an old- 
fashioned tam o’shanter with a French 
accent. 
It’s funny how sheiks with weak chins 
usually have strong breaths. 


The sea may be full of salt but it doesn’t 
keep the lobsters on the beach from get- 
ting fresh. 

An experienced flapper is one who can 
make a new sheik last through two pay 
days. 


STATISTICS 


There were 6,050,000 persons unemploy- 
ed throughout the United States last 
March as compared with 2,429,062 in 1930, 


More than 40,000,000 persons read our 
dailies. 

Uncle Sam spends $2,500,000 a year in 
entomological research. 


It cost the lives of 88 miners to produce 
33,729,000 tons of coal in June. 


Art works submitted for admission to 
this year’s Royal Academy exhibition in 
London included 4,303 oil paintings, 3,443 
water colors, 1,209 black and white draw- 
ings and 643 pieces of sculpture, but only 
1,436 works were accepted. 

Only 23 states have full auto license tag 
reciprocity. 

Corrosion and rust in this country rep- 
resent a loss of $2,500,000,000 (yes, 2% 
billion!) a year. 
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SECRETS of 
SUCCESSFUL 
CANNING 


12 Doz. Canning Labels FREE 


You can make home canning easier 
and more successful than ever by 
following approved instructions as 
contained in our new volume, the 
“Home Canners’ Text Book’’. Most 
complete and reliable work of its 
kind anywhere. Just published. Up- 
to-the-minute on all the best methods and 
newest equipment. Gives tested recipes for 
canning fruits, green vegetables, soups, 
sauces, jellies, preserves, pickles, etc. Special 
chapters on Canning Chicken, Meats, 
Fish, Fruit juices, etc. Accurate time tables 
for poocmme, in water bath and pressure 
cooker. Appetizing ways to serve home cans 
ned foods. 80 pages of most valuable in- 
formation. Only 10¢, With free supply of 12 
doz. Canning Labels, gummed, and printed 
with names of all the different vegetables, 
fruits, etc. that the home canner usually 
puts up, with some left blank for you to 
fill in your special delicacies. Send today. 


BOSTON WOVEN HOSE & RUBBER CO. 
30 Hampshire St., Cambridge, Mass. 
Makers of 


GOOD LUCK’ 
Jar Rubbers 


WITH THE BIG, HANDY LIP 


When buying new jare—REMEMBER Good Luck Jar 
Rubbers come packed with all Atlas E-Z Sealand A 
Mason Fruit Jars. 


STested and approved by Good Housekeeping. 


ITE MONUMENTS: 


at World’s Lowest Prices—Genuine 
Stone Mountain Monument 2-ft.. & 
in. high, weight $00 lbs,, freight pre- 
signs. Satisfaction guaranteed 
$ 3° Write for illustrated folder 
| Stone Mountain yy ra 
Station C, Atlanta, Geentie Sle 
—Every Deaf Person Knows That 
deaf for 25 years, with Arti 
j Say and night. They st L—— 
. 


Witenes paid, lettering free Many ~ de- 
Corporation, Dept. S- 
George ery Way made himself bear. _ r being 
bead noises and ringin 


ears. 
i are invisible and per- 
” Write f tie trae a 
th: 2 fo 
how! Got Desf and acs 6 
oO e 
Yj, St Beatacss, Address Artificial Ear Drum 
GEORGE P. WAY, INC. 
408 Hofmann Building, Detroit, Mic higan 


WANTED 


NAMES OF MEN DESIRING outdoor gov't. 
jobs: $140-$200 month; vacation. Write for 
details. Delmar Institute, A-8, Denver, Colo. 


Like finding money © 9.6.9 9 9 9,9 


informed and cheered up—and you have a couple of friends who you know also want it 
the $2 to us and we wil] send the paper a year—52 wonderful issues. 
to yourself, for your trouble. 


eacn one 
Write the three addresses 
ST. or R. F. D. 


Thanks in advance. 


better than the last— 
below. 


You want The Pathfinder every week—to keep you 
Just collect $1 apiece from them. remit 
to each of them—end also a year 


Address, THE PATHFINDER, Washington. A c. 
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HOLLYWOOD GOSSIP 





STAR DUST 


N 1849 heroic figures, struggling 
| across the plains, sought gold dust 

in California. A fortunate few 
found it. Since then histrionic figures 
have plodded the prairies to Holly- 
wood, lured by the hope of finding 
star dust. That many have uncover- 
ed rich pockets is evinced by the pa- 
latial homes of the Stars and, still 
more, by the solicitous snooping of 
the income taxers. There’s Harold 
Lloyd, but—ladies first: Mary, never 
very contrary, has cashed in her 
smiles by miles and miles. Between 
Miss Pickford and Mrs. “Doug,” she 
has five millions curled up for a rainy 
day. Ruth Roland, who plays real 
estate on the side, comes next with 
only a million less and Marion Davies, 
with two and a half millions, flickers 
third. Next comes Norma Talmadge 
and Marion Nixon with two millions 
each, and Colleen Moore with only a 
little less, while the list of million 
dollar lassies concludes with Con- 
stance Bennett and Betty Compson— 
two poor little rich girls with only 
a million per. 

Now, back to the masculine million- 
aires: There’s Harold Lloyd, the lad 
who broke in as an extra, toiled for 
three dollars a day and made Hal 
Roach rich and himself richer. Now, 
Harold—-glasses or no _ glasses—the 
Croesus of the colony, can cash a 
check for $12,000,000. Charlie Chap- 
lin, with only seven millions, comes 
next. He ought to be rich, but Charlie 
has had tax troubles and Gray days. 
“Doug” Fairbanks has leaped into the 
four million class, and Will Rogers, 
close (very close) behind, has wise- 
cracked into 200 newspapers, the 
talkies and 3,000,000 simoleons. Rich- 
ard Barthelmess has a million, Tom 
Mix has another, and Jackie Coogan 
had a million at the age of nine. 

With 15 millionaires still panning 
dust and digging out nuggets, and with 
Noah Beery and Corinne Griffith, just 
a hair’s breadth away, the merry min- 
ers will soon be chorusing, “Thar’s 
gold in them (Beverly) hills.’ ” 


The Hollywood butlers have formed 
a union. A Fox studio wag suggests 
for their slogan, “God help the rich, 
the poor can open their own doors!” 


RKO-PATHE isn’t giving any vaca- 
tions this year, the explanation being 
that the combine has been in existence 
only six months and vacations are not 
in order. 


Paramount is going to use Techni- 
color for some of its newsreel features. 
Each week the pictorial will contain 
at least one event in color. 


Lew Cody is sore.- Someone tied 
“Admiral Sims’s” hind legs with a 
rubber band with the result that the 
horned toad lagged in the race start- 
ed by Jean Harlow. Before we forget 








it, Lew’s home at Malibu Beach is 
called “The Lighthouse” and looks 
like it. 


The portrait bust of Barbara Stan- 
wyck, which is used in her film, “The 
Miracle Woman,” is the work of Rich- 
ard Cromwell who made a hit in the 
gabloid version of “Tol’able David.” 
Only 19 years old, Cromwell is a tal- 
ented sculptor as well as an actor. 


The old silent screen classic, “The 
Miracle Man” will be made into a 
talkie with George Bancroft in the 
Jeading role. The dumb version made 
famous Lon Chaney, Thomas Meighan, 
Betty Compson pi ‘others if your re- 
membering machinery is not entirely 
clogged with dust. 


Chico Marx recently dislocated his 
ankle while kicking a partner in a 
bridge game. 


In the last four months Fox has 
signed 11 Broadway players to fill 
roles that formerly went to the “Old 
Guard” of the silent screen. 


Elissa Landi has refused all Holly- 
wood social invitations. Looks as if 
she’s trying to out-Garbo Garbo. 


Little Jackie Searl, kid comic of 
several hits, is cast with George Ban- 
croft in “Rich Man’s Folly.” 


Jean Hersholt has designed a medal, 
approved by the king of Denmark, 
to be awarded Danish entrants in the 
Olympic games at Hollywood next 
year. It will be remembered that Her- 
sholt first came to this country as a 
member of a Danish mission. 


Jean Arthur, is another Jollywood 
actress who has gone platinum blonde 
after being a brunette for many years. 


The Hearst supplement publishers 
are now telling the world that Marion 
Davies is a direct descendant of Sir 
Francis Drake and is also descended 
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Producer—Well, what do you think of 
the picture? 

Critic—Oh, it’s pretty interesting, but 
why use a Sousa march to get the Children 
of Israel across the Red Sea? 








* The Pathfiice, 


from the French Duras famil, 
which her real name originated < 
you can soon expect her to be s| l 
in a picture founded on those {| 


If fan mail is any indication, \| 
Mouse is more popular than «| 
Shearer, et al. Mickey’s mail 
ages 7,000 letters a week. 


BEHIND THE SCREENS 

Joan Blondell, Lilyan Tashm 
Natalie Moorhead are. called 
“Three Blonde Horsemen of Pic! 
One reason, perhaps, is that th: 
rough shod over the poor nx 
are cast to vamp. John Bar) 
has about 300 birds on his Hol! 
estate and he hires an exper! 
keeper to look after them. Thy 
of his collection is an ugly fea! 
creature called Maloney. It ha 
taught to kiss him and grows « 
whenever the Barrymore profil: 
into view. Jean Darling, | 
“woman” of Our Gang comedi 
it in her contract that she mus! \( 
eat ice cream. It is too fattening. | 
cidentally, she has exactly 39 cu: 
her head. During the course of he 
movie career Bebe Daniels has had 
20 different bones broken. Francis 
X. Bushman jr. is six feet five inches 
tall and is married to a girl on! 
feet 10 inches high. 


Oo 


Have you noticed that those w! 
the hardest about the new golf ba! 
just as hard about the old one? 





Latest Fashions 





7050—A stylish afternoon frock designed f H 
38, 40, 42, 44, 46 and 48 inches bust measur: 4 
inch design requires 342 yards of 54 inch 

For contrasting material, 45 yard, 27 inche 

is required. 


7052—A simple dress for daytime wear, d j 
for 34, 36, 38, 40 and 42 inches bust measur A 38 
inch design requires 3!2 yards of 39 inch n 
and 5%4 yards of 11% inch bias binding 


6758—A dainty frock for girls 4, 6, 8 and |! 
of age. A 10 year design requires 27, yard f 
inch material. The plaiting, or frill, on the collar 
requires 34% yards of 14% inch material, cut cross- 
wise. Without collar, 2%, yards. 


7262—A smart dress for misses 16, 18 and 2 
of age. An 18 year design requires 334 yard 
material and ‘2 yard of contrasting materia 
inches wide. 


7269—A dainty dress for little girls 2, 4. 6 and 8 
years of age. A 4 year design, with long sleeve 
requires 1%_ yards of 32 inch material—withou' long 


sleeves, 15g yards. 


7282—A serviceable skirt designed for 28 
34, 36 and 38 inches waist measure. A 34 inch a 
sign requires 244 yards of 35 inch materia! 


7280—A neat blouse, designed for 34. 36. %% 4 
and 42 inches bust measure. A 38 inch de re- 
quires 3 yards of inch material, with ng 
sleeves—with short sleeves, and without ¢ tat 
trimming, 2% yards. 


1266—A smart sports coat designed for 34 
40, 42 and 44 inches bust measure. A 38 
sign requires 34, yards of 54 imch materia 
lining, 334 yards of 35 inch material are r 


7172—A charming afternoon frock for stout Seur 
with slender hips, designed for 38, 40, 42, 44. +. * 
50 and 52 inches bust measure. A 46 incl z 
requires 534 yards of 39 inch material and 
of lace, 10 inches wide, for the vestee 


7147—A simple and graceful frock for mi 
18 and 20 years of age. A 20 year design ! 
43, yards of 39 inch material. The belt 
— material or ribbon requires 1 yard. 
wide 


7061—A pretty apron design for ladies of : 
build. One and three-eighths yards of 35 inc! 
and 101% yards of 14% inch bias binding are ! 

6781—A popular two piece dress for girls 
and 14 years of age. A 12 year design -¥] 
yards of 39 inch material for the blouse and 
for the skirt. 


6384—A practical play garment for tots © ! 
1 and 2 years of age. A 1 year design real 
yards of 36 inch material and %4 yard of co! 
material. 

7276—A_ neat frock for little girls 4, 6. ; 
yurs of. age. A 10 year design requires 

f 27 inch material and °*, yard of contrast 
terial Bow at the neek requires %% yard °! 
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GETTING THE BREAKS 


N EASTERN daily reports that 
A “Rhode Island yachtsmen cross- 

ed to Plymouth, England, in 17 
days with a 52-foot YAWN.” Well, 17 
days without ‘yard will make anyone 
yawn like that ... The Chicago Eve- 
ning American may not have made 
such an egregious error when it men- 
tioned a $15,000,000 note issued by the 
“People’s Gas Light and SOKE Co.” 
.. The crisis among Southern stock- 
men is well illustrated by the Mobile 
News-Item’s item that “much stock 
has been saved SINCE STOCKMEN 
BEGAN OILING THEIR HIDES”... 
It must have been “Jimmie” Walker 
the Syracuse (N. Y.) American was 
thinking of when it said, “Then the 
mayor BURNED and shrugged.” 


Paris, Ky., is evidently as hot as its 
European namesake, for the Lexing- 
ton Herald observes that one local 
bride’s “ONLY garment was a pearl 
necklace, the gift of the bridegroom” 

. You'll have to ask Walter Winchell 
to explain that line in the New York 
Mirror, to wit: “The McFinns have 
been married six years but have been 


separated for five. They have one 
daughter THREE years old.” (Is Mr. 


Gauvreau’s face red!) ... And a week- 
ly magazine beguiles us with the in- 
formation that, “rushing to her room, 
she dressed in PASTE and joined him 
in the waiting limousine” . “Miss 
Rosa Glasier,” according to the Buf- 
falo Express, “will entertain 20 at 
dinner for ELGHT guests, to be fol- 
lowed by bridge.” Yes, we've been 
lo dinners like that! 


Just another dent in the depression, 
probably, that announcement in the 
East Side, Wis., Journal: “The annual 
meeting of the Beaux Art Village will 
be held Saturday. A PANIC will fea- 
ture this event” ... The San Francisco 
Examiner refers to Senator Morrow 
as a “doctor of CIVIL war.” Yes, 
Dwight did take a course in Mexico 
... Florida has long rivaled California 
in many things. Its latest novelty, as 
heralded by the Titusville Star-Advo- 
cate, is a resident “coming from Baker 
county, WHERE HE WAS BORN 
WHEN HE WAS 27 YEARS OF AGE” 

- The Springfield, Mass., Union also 
contributes an odd item about a man 
who “died at the House of Mercy Hos- 
pital at 6:45 o’clock LAST NIGHT af- 
ler having been struck LATE THIS 
AFTERNOON by an automobile”. . . 





WEEK’S AD-A-LAFF 


_ Remember Your Hostess With 
Silk Underwear.—Magazine adver- 


tisement, 


Yeah, but what are you going 
to do if her husband finds it 
out? 

















FUNNY-BONING the NEWS 


Page Mr. Ripley! The Marion, Ind., 
Leader-Tribune mentions a local visi- 
tor who “has returned to the state of 
Arkansas, where he has been employed 
for several years as a RAILWAY LO- 
COMOTIVE” ... The Kodakery maga- 
zine Offers the suggestion that “the 
sun porch, if there is one, makes an 
ideal home studio in which to photo- 
graph the baby as it is usually GLAZ- 
ED on three sides.” 


News items tell about a coolness be- 
tween Denmark and Sweden. It’s 
about Greenland Chile recently 
had three presidents in one day. What 
they need down there is a moratorium 
on presidents ,.. The much publicized 
repression is now hitting the far 
places. The Sultan of Sulu has put 
48 of his 50 wives on sale... The cur- 
rent crop of transatlantic flyers are 
to be admired for the grit and tenacity 
in sticking to the front pages if noth- 
ing else . . . The grasshopper hordes 
swarming over the Middle West have 
eaten about everything on the farms 
except the mortgages ... The Federal 
Farm Board seems to have gone crazy 
with the (w)heat! ... It turned out 
that the bridge game of the governors 
of Oklahoma and Texas was just that 
old game of politics ... Our governors 
seem to be like circuses. When you’ve 
seen one you’ve seen them all! 

——____-.-—— 


BERT BLURBS 

The greatest aid to the improvement 
of morals is age. 

One trouble with life is that it often 
kicks you in the pants when you think it 
should pat you on the back. 

If all the “true story” writers were laid 
end to end they would be lying still. 

Savages are people who have no legal 
ways of robbing each other. 

Men have choked to death on a piece 
of beefsteak but you can bet it wasn’t in 
a tea room. 








WHO CARES? 





Bombay, India, has added 100 busses to 
supplement its street car service. 

A certain Goropius published a work in 
1580 to prove that Dutch was the language 
spoken in Paradise. 

The wood of an Australian tree re- 
sembles beef and is called the Beefwood 
tree. 

Queen Eleanor led a band of ladies at- 
tired as knights in the crusades of the 
12th century. 

Mules draw the funeral hearse for rich 
and poor in Valparaiso, Chile. 

Lake county, Fla., possesses the largest 
deposit of diatomite in the world. 

In 1883 sheep sold in Auckland for 12 
cents each. 

A craze for walking has invaded Eng- 
land and it is said that 20,000 Londoners 
go to the country every week end merely 
to walk until Sunday night. 








Turn Your 
Spare Time 
Into Cash 


There is an easy way by which you can have 
the things you want for your church, your 
school, your club or yourself. 


You can always use extra cash, 
and we will give it to you, to spend 
as you please for those things you 
have so long wished for. 
Thousands of people are now reaping the 
benefits of our plan. 


LET US HELP YOU TOO 


No experience is necessary—no investment 
is required. There is no obligation at- 
tached to your inquiry. If you are anxious 
to convert a bit of your spare time into 
cash, write your mame and address plainly 
on the coupon below and we'll tell you 
about what others are doing and the op- 
portunities open to you as our subscription 
representative in your community. Sign 
and mail coupon TODAY. 


—-— — — No Obligation Inquiry Blank — — — — 
SUBSCRIPTION MANAGER, 

THE PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 

= plan sounds good. Please send me full partic- 
ulars. 


City 


EARN MONEY 


AT HOME 


YOU can make $15 to $50 weekly in spare 
or full time at home coloring photographs. 
© canvassing. We 


No experience 
instruct you by our new simple Photo-Color 
process and supply you with work. Write 


for particulars and Free Book to-day. 


The IRVING-VANCE COMPANY Ltd. 
138 Hart Building, Toronto, Can. 


| You are Invitedto Join a National | 


Jriendship Club 


For Ladies & Gentlemen 
Big List of Descriptions( FREE.) Send for One 
American Friendship Society 
Dept. BB Detroit, Mich. 


TAKE YOUR PICK 


SIX Magarines Mo 


Any 5 in Addition to The Pathfinder 


1 Woman’s World 

2 Successful Farming 
4 Household Magazine 
5 Geod Stories 

6 Gentlewoman Mag. 
7 Home Circle 

8 Farm Journal 














9 Country Home 
10 Poultry Success 
11 Everybody's Poultry Mag. 
12 Amer. Poultry Jol. 
13 IMustrated Mechanics 
14 Needlecraft, 2 years 
15 Home Friend 

X The Pathfinder 

Simply select your five favorite magazines above 
and check the corresponding numbers in the order 
blank below 
The Magazines in these Clubs Must go to One Address 
— — — USE THIS ORDER BLANK — —- -—— 
THE PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 

For the enclosed $1.50 send me the magazines ret 
resented by the following numbers I have checked to- 
gether with The Pathfinder all for one full year 


2|4/5|6)7/8/9| 10/11 12/13] 14 | 19) 









































































LUCID INTERVALS 


Wifie—Paul, the neighbors 
are complaining about you 
running the lawn mower at six 
o’clock in the morning. 

Hubby—Which neighbors? 

Wifie—Those that play the 
radio till two a, m. 





Suitor—I would like to marry 
your daughter. 

Business Man—Well, er, you 
can leave your name and ad- 
dress, and if nothing better turns 
up we can notify you. 


MacTavish—I didn’t see you 
in church yesterday. 

Yolande—No? I took up the 
collection. 


“Flora is a wife whose hus- 
band can’t put anything over 
on her.” 

“What now?” 

“When she heard him talking 
in his sleep she went to sleep 
herself and talked right back 
at him.” 


Moron—Try one of these 
cigars my wife gave me for my 
birthday—they’re the best 
things out, 

Robot—How are they when 
they’re lighted? 

Cutajar — Gertie certainly 
goes the pace. 

Chlupp—Yeah, she halves the 
candle and burns it at all four 
ends. 


Mrs. Justwed—I want some 
lard. 

Grocer—Pail, madam? 

Mrs. Justwed—No, dark, if 
you please. I’m going to make 
some gingerbread. 





Oswald—But, dear, a_ kiss 
speaks volumes. 

Matilda—Well, I’m not fond 
of books. 


Ripsnort—What’s the idea of 
your taking so much time on 
your trip to see everything, 
then coming home with a 
bunch of cheap colored post- 
cards? 

Shusher—Every place I went 
looked different from what the 
postcards pictured them, and 
I wanted to learn what the 
places were supposed to look 
like. 


Spizzerinktum—I tell you, I 
work with my head! 

Slumgullion—Oh, yeah? And 
so does a woodpecker! 


Bailiff—Mrs. O’Noodle, you 
are summoned to serve on the 
jury. 

Mrs. O’Noodle—Is_ it the 
grand jury? 

Bailiff—No, the petit jury. 

Mrs. O’Noodle—Then I shall 
not serve on it. You put Mrs. 
Umptididdle on the grand jury 
and I’m just as good as she is. 


“Did you hear about the ter- 
rible bunch of smash-ups at 
Main street and Boulevard ave- 
nue yesterday?” 

“No, what could have been 
the trouble?” 

“Just as heavy traffic started 
to move across Main street the 
traffic cop, a woman, changed 
her mind and switched the 
signal.” 


Grandma—Didn’t your fa- 
ther know I was coming, Jim- 
mie? 

Jimmie—No, ma’am. Mother 
kept it from him—he hasn’t 
been feeling so well lately any- 
way. 





Judge Knott—Were you ever 
in trouble before? 

Defendant—Yes, your honor, 
this woman sued me for breach 
of promise long before we were 
married. 

Judge Knott—I thought I 
recognized her knees. 


Visitor—Do you have much 
trouble with the patients in 
your insane asylum? 

Superintendent—No, they are 
all busy writing radio scena- 
rios. 


“Do you believe in fate?” he 
asked, as she snuggled closer 
to him. 

“Well,” she answered, “not 
exactly, but I do know that 
what’s going to happen will 
happen.” 


Dusty Gus—Lady, by giving 
me this dollar you have saved 
me from doing a very distaste- 
ful thing. 

Kind Lady—And what is 
that? 

Dusty Gus—Work! 


Cop—Your Honor, this man 
is a lawyer by day and a bur- 
glar at night. 

Judge—Which is he arrested 
for? 


Mrs. Noseabout—What do 
you call this piece of antique 
furniture? 

Fresh Clerk—Early Grand 
Rapids, Madam! 


Boss—So you want the after- 
noon off, do you, to go to your 
grandmother’s funeral? 

Boy—Y-y-yes, sir—that is, 
if it doesn’t rain. 


Boss (pointing to cigarette 
stub on floor)—Clarence, is this 
yours? 

Clarence 
saw it first. 


Not at all, sir. You 





Patient—Is the doctor at 
home? 

Doctor’s Small Daughter—No, 
sir, he’s out. He’s performing 
an appendectomy. 

Patient—Say, that’s a big 
word for a little girl like you. 
Know what it means? 

Small Daughter—Yes, sir! It 
means $200. 


Mrs. Suburbs—John, you 
thought I didn’t see you, but I 
did. You kissed the maid. 

Suburbs—But you asked me 
to try to persuade her to stay 
another week. 

Mrs. Suburbs—Tell me quick, 
John, dear, did she promise to 
stay? 


Diner—Waiter, I ordered ap- 
ple custard. 

Waiter—This is apple cus- 
tard. 

Diner—But where I came 
from apple custard has no up- 
per crust. 


Waiter—That ain’t upper 


crust, Mister—that’s dust. 





Mrs. Gabber — Listen! The 
woman across the hall has brok- 
en into song. 

Gabber—Yeah, and how I 
wish she’d found the key in- 
stead. 


“When you quarreled with 
your mother-in-law was your 
wife on your side?” 

“No, on my back!” 





Relax—Did your son shoy 
any particular athletic teng- 
ency at college last year 

Reflux—Oh, yes, he was 
good at running through 
money. 


Professor—Frankly, Madam. 
what your son lacks is brain 

Lady La Dedah—Well, oh)tuin 
them for him immediately anq 
send the bill to me. Nothing 
shall stand in the way of 
son’s education. 


“Come right on in, Mose.” 
Terwilliger called. “The dog 
won’t hurt you. You know a 
barking dog never bites.” 

“Sure, Boss, Ah knows dat,” 
replied Mose, “but Ah don’t 
know how soon he’s goin’ to 


so 


stop barkin’. 





Salesman — An = anniversary 
present for your wife, you say? 
How about these bronze book 
ends? 

Henpeck—No! She _ might 


throw them at me. 


Hoax—I see Rawbottom is 
now riding around in a bigger 
auto, 

Joax—So he’s getting up in 
the world, eh? 

Hoax—Naw, his old car got 
smashed up and now he’s rid- 
ing in a bus. 


Fake—How does your next 
door neighbor manage to have 
such a nice garden? 

Bosch—He buys my chick- 
ens from me as fast as I get 
them. 


Webb—They say you marricd 
Penelope because her aunt Iel! 
her a fortune. 

Foote—That’s a lie. I'd hav 
married her just the same who- 
ever had left it to her. 


Wiff—Going to the club 
again? You know the rent }s 
due next week! 

Hubb—Oh, don’t worry, ['ll 
be back before then. 


Crabflake—Why on earth 
you washing your spool 
your fingerbowl? 

Fishball—Do you _ thin 
want to get egg all ove! 
pocket? 


The Pathfinde; 
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AGENTS 


MAKE YOUR OWN PRODUCTS. Employ Agents 
vourself. Toilet articles, soaps, extracts. We fur- 
nish everything. Valuable book Free. National Sci- 
t Laboratories, 1961W Broad, Richmond, Va 


SELI “PERSONAL CHRISTMAS CARDS. Names 

a — we in gold. Lowest prices, highest com- 
i es free. Also box 

., New Brunswick, N. J. 


CALIFORNIA PERFUMED BEADS, selling like Hot 
Cakes Agents coining money. Catalogue free. 
Factory O, 2328W Pico, Los Angeles, Calif. 


SELL BANKRUPT BARGAINS At Amazing Prices 
from Home or Auto. Big profits. Distributors. 
108, 429 Superior hicago 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


OIL - ROYALTY INTERESTS EAST TEXAS proven 

area. 1/2048 Minerals under Wash Vault 80 acre 

tract Anderson Survey, Gregg County, Texas, for 

$12.50. Shell leaseholder. Proven area south of Sin- 

lair Cole Gusher. Send your check. Certified Min- 

eral Deed your interest by return mail. Jack Womack, 
P.O. Box 171 exia, Texas. 


COLLECTORS 


HOBBIES is a beautiful, illustrated magazine > for 
collectors of Stamps, Coins, Indian Relics, Fire 
Arms, Books, Autographs, and scores of interesting 
pbies. Sample copy 10c. Year subscription $1.00. 
2204S. Michi Chi ° 

CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 


USED CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL COURSES sold, 
nted and exchanged. a a gy catalogue free. 
ITses ht. Moun isgah. Alabama. 


FARM LANDS AND REAL ESTATE FOR SALE 


LAND FREE if planted to bananas. Bananas bear 

, full crop the second year. $5.00 monthly will 
plant a five acre orchard, which should pay $1,500.00 
profit annually. As bananas ripen every day, you 
our check every 90 days. A Reliable Company 
wi ill cultivate and market your bananas for one-third. 
For particulars address Jantha Plantation Company, 
Block No. 7, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


WANTED TO HEAR PROM OWNER having farm or 
nimproved land for sale. Give cash price. John 
Black, Chippewa Falls, Wisconsin. 


SELL YOUR PROPERTY quickly for cash, no matter 
where located, particulars sree Real Estate Sales- 
man Co.. 1%) e 


HELP WANTED—INSTRUCTION 


CANDIES HOME MADE is only business where 
“little fellow’’ has advantage over ‘‘big fellow.’’ 
Turn your kitchen inte smali Candy Shop. With 
war 5 cents pound, and Candies selling at 40c to 
ic, profits 400 per cent. Many now rich, started with 
no capital. rade Secrets taught (by mail) by 
successful merchant. Profits start at once. Free 
illustrated booklet explains. Capitol Candy School, 
Dept. T-7766, Washington, D. C. 


WOMEN INTERESTED EARNING MONEY, HOME, 

spare hours. Write for information. Enclose stamp. 

Filer Co.. P-296 Broadway. New York. 
INSTRUCTION 


0. S. GOVERNMENT STEADY JOBS.  $105-$250 
Month. Men-women, 18-50. Sample coaching free. 
Write today. Franklin Institute, Department H-24. 


Rochester, N.Y. ——ee 
INVENTIONS 


INVENTIONS WANTED—Patented, Unpatented. If 
you have an idea for sale, write, Hartley, Box 928, 
Bangor, Maine. 


INVENTIONS COMMERCIALIZED. Patented or Un- 
patented. Write Adam Fisher Mfg. Co., 168 Enright, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


‘ILL BUY AN APPROVED alg F Lene awrite 8. 8. 
Madeira, 2001 Sw: tr rri 


ar 


IF YOU SEEK HEALTH, freedom from disease, send 
for “How To Be Well.” Only $1. Money back if 

—' m2 George H. Cole, Tower Bidg.. Syra- 
se, } 


STUBBORN SKIN IRRITATIONS, ATHLETES FOOT. 
Rashes, Completely Vanish. Nikro Healing Anti- 
eptic. 50c. Nikro Co., P. O. Box 1008, Louisville. Ky 


EDUCE WITHOUT DIETING! Harmless, vegetable 
Tea. No Sees. $1.00 Box. Satisfaction guaranteed 
" money Coronet 45 Rose St.. NYCIT 


‘PATENT ATTORNEYS 


PATENTS—Write for our Free book, “How To Get 
Your Patent’? and Evidence of Invention Send 
model or sketch of invention for Inspection and 
hstructions Pree. Easy payments. Randolph Co., 
22t_ 469. Washington, D. C 
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DOES YOUR HAND-WRITING _ indicate? 
aes seating 10c Refunded if dissatisfied. 
ologist P , 
- WRITERS SERVICE 
SONGWRITERS—Read “Song Requirements of Talk- 





Pictures, Radio and Records,’” an explanatory 
ictive book Sent Free to aspiring writers of 
rds for songs. We compose, arrange music and 
‘cure copyrights. Write today. P. Newcomer Asso- 
‘ales, 1674 Broadway. New York. 
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There has been no way in the past to 
tcure extra copies of the Pathfinder. 
‘ow anyone can go to any newsstand 
nd get them. Only five cents a copy, 
0 the “Newsstand Edition.” 








ODD SHORTS 





When the male summer students start- 
ed wearing pajamas to class at Ohio State 
university in retaliation for the girl stu- 
dents donning white trousers, the fair co- 
eds became so incensed that they went 
about the campus cutting the draw-strings 
of all pajama-clad males they could find. 
There was no come-back by the luckless 
men because both hands were needed to 
hold up the lower half of their attire. 


Jonah, one of the embalmed whales 
which toured the country last fall, was 
stranded without claimant in the railroad 
yards at Amsterdam, N. Y. The hot 
weather, not to mention lack of the nec- 
essary embalming injections, resulted in 
a whale of an aroma, too. 


An absent-minded Ohio drug store pro- 
prietor hid his daily receipts in an ice 
cream freezer for two weeks. He was 
taken sick and confined to his bed during 
which time he forgot where he had hid- 
den the money and was forced into bank- 
ruptcy. The money was found when they 
took out the fixtures, A real case of busi- 
ness failure because of frozen assets! 


erect cose cone 


GRANDPA WAYBACK SAYS 

Every time I read one of them cigarette 
ads about a woman having a “voice box” 
1 hafta laugh. I been calling Grandma a 
“chatterbox” nigh onto 60 years now. 

You can say what you please about 
Chicago but in the last few years it has 
shot far ahead of most other cities. 

How can business hit the bottom when 
the bottom has dropped out long ago? 

An old married man is one who wears 
a tropical worsted suit so long that he 
thinks the wrinkles are woven into the 
goods. 

By the time a man has enough money to 
keep him in comfort he is too old to real- 
ly be comfortable. 


—_, io 


Trouble in Russia, 
Trouble in Rome, 
Trouble in Deutschland, 
Trouble at home; 
Trouble in Cuba, 
Or Japanese strife, 
Is nothing compared to 
A tiff with the wife. 


NECKING HAS CHANGED 


that there is a 
And there 
if you 


Trade journals admit 
lessened demand for rubber. 
is less use for it on the street, too, 
get what we mean. 












Men Past 40 


MAKE THIS 
AMAZING TEST 


Medical science claims that 65% of all 
men past middle age are victims of pros- 
tate trouble, either in a mild or severe 
form. Loss of health, sciatica, bladder 
weakness, nervousness, aches in back, legs 
and feet, frequent urination and chronic 
constipation are a few of the more com- 
mon symptoms oftimes mistaken as attri- 
butes of old age. A new drugless gland 
stimulant, perfected by a_ well-known 
American scientist, now offers victims of 
this devitalizing ailment a wholly ad- 
vanced method that has shown startling 
results in many of the 100,000 cases where 
it has been used. Test it on our Gilt 
Edge Agreement, that UNLESS YOU FEEL 
TEN YEARS YOUNGER IN ONE WEEK, 
YOU PAY NOTHING. This bonafide guar- 
anty accompanies each treatment. Send 
today for the intensely interesting | book- 
let, “The Destroyer of Male Health,” writ- 
ten by the scientist who discovered this 
method. It contains information that 
every man should know and explains in a 
pleasantly frank manner all about this 
common ailment which oftimes makes a 
man old before his time. It is absolutely 
FREE. Send for it today. Simply ad- 


dress: The Electro Thermal Company, 
1844 Morris Ave., Steubenville, Ohio. 
Western Address: Dept. 18-X, 303 Van 


Nuys Bldg., Calif. 


STOMACH 


if you are suffering from Stomach Ulcers, 
Gastritis, Acidosis, Indigestion, Sour Stomach 
or any other form of stomach disturbances, 
mail Coupon below AT ONCE, with your 
name and address to UDGA CO., 1196 Dakota 


Los Angeles, 





Bida., St. Paul, Minn. We will send you, 
FREE OF CHANGE, interesting booklet, 


amazing testimonial letters from former suf- 
ferers and oa $1,009.00 REWARD offer guar- 
anteeing that these letters were voluntarily 
sent in, 





UDGA CO., 1196 Dakota Bidg., $t. Paul, Minn. 
Send me FREE booklet on stomach troubles 





MY NAME Is 


ADDRESS 
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CAUSE MANY DISEASES 


Piles or rectal trouble of any kind is treacherous. It has 
wrecked the health of thousands of men and women. The Book 
illustrated below—‘‘Piles Treated WithoutSurgery”’ willexplain 
to you the McCleary treatment by which more than 23,000 men 
and women have been permanently relieved of rectal trouble. 
Our reference list contains names of former 
atients from every state, Canada and many 
oreign countries, 
This Book Ifyouhaverectal troubleofany 
kind, do not delay—but write 
for it today. Piles can be suc- 
cessfully treated if taken in time—without surg- 
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PRIZE AWARD 





submitted. 


promptness prize, 
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MARIAN 
MARSH 


whose picture ap- 
pears above now 
appearing in 
Warner Brothers 
production “The | 
Mad Genius.” 
says, “What a 
wonderful new 
Hand Lotion you 
have—I am de- 


7500.00 
EXTRA for 
PROMPTNESS 


Readers of this announcement are urged 
to send in their suggestion for a name at 
once, because $500.00 extra will be given 
the winner, if the name is mailed within 
three days after this announcement is 
read. Don’t overlook this. It may mean 
$500.000 extra for you, or a total of 
$1500.00 in all. A prize like this is cer- 
tainly worth going after at once. Bear 
in mind that only one name must be sub- 
mitted by each contestant and if there 
are ties, duplicate prizes will be given all 
sending the winning name. 













extra $500.00 when it takes so little effort. 
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Hollywood Marvel Products Co., 


Dept. 307, 


1023 N. Sycamore Ave., 
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The prize or prizes will be awarded 
to the person or persons sending the 
name we choose from among those 
If the name we choose has been submitted by a number 
of people everyone who submitted the winning name will receive 
$1000.00, and all who mailed the winning name in time for the 
will receive an extra $500.00, or $1500.00 in all. 
This contest closes Dec. 20, 1931, but send your name now and be in 
time for the promptness prize, you might just as well have the 
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to NAME this New 
Hand Lotion... 


Wouldn’t it be delightful to receive a 
letter in the near future announcing 
you to be the winner of this $1500.00 
prize? Mrs. H. M. McCarty of Beau- 
mont, Texas, received just such a thrill 
a few days ago when she received our /; 
Air Mail Letter and check for $1500.00. ; 
We offered $1000.00 for a name for our/ 
new perfume and $500.00 extra for 

promptness. Mrs. McCarty saw our 

announcement and mailed in the name, “Song of the 
Flowers,’’ which the judges announced to be the win- 
ning name and mailed her a check for $1500.00. The 
name she suggested is a very pretty name, but simple; 
and you, or anyone, might have thought of it. Had 
you done so and sent it in you too would have received 
$1500.00, because we pay all who send the winning 
name the full prize. 


Here’s Your Opportunity 


We now want a name for our new Hand Lotion and will pay 
anyone $1000.00 to name it and $500.00 extra for promptness, 
or $1500.00 cash in all. This amount can be yours just for send- 
ing us the right name. There’s nothing else to do, nothing to 
buy or sell, and no slogan or story to write to win this splendid 
prize. In choosing a name you may submit the name of a 
flower, bird, tree, person, or in fact any name that comes to 
your mind. Coined words are acceptable. Such names as Velvo, 
Lovelo, Satinskin, etc. We want your suggestion, no matter 
how simple it is, for the very name you 
send may win, and give you the same 
happy thrill received by Mrs. McCarty. 









(C)H. M. P. Co. 1931 











HOLLYWOOD MARVEL PRODUCTS CO., 
Dept. 307, 1023 N. Sycamore Ave., 
Hollywood, Calif. 


I am sending the following name for your hand lotion 


Seer MRED OB ci vccccecce 


Hollywood, Calif. 
era eT SS 


Address . 
NOTE— Being " prompt " qualifies you for the promt 
prize outlined herein. 












